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THE TRADE AND MANUFACTURKS OF IRELAND. 


In our first number we endeavoured 
to prove that Ireland wants only a 
restoration of her political rights— 
that the sum-total of her grievances, 
with a few local exceptions, was the 
non emancipation of her people—and 
that both the public and the legisla- 
ture had imbibed very erroneous no- 
tions respecting the cause of discon- 
tent. The events of the last five 
months have tended to confirm these 
opinions; and it was with no small 
regret that we have listened to the 
friends of Ireland, declaiming onthe 
benefits likely to result from the an- 
ticipated influx of English capital, 
and the establishment of manufac- 
tures. These unfounded expecta- 
tions have been echoed by the Parlia- 
mentary Committees on the State of 
Ireland; and those who ridicule the 
wisdom of legislative bodies may find 
in their Reports* ample food for 
laughter. 

itis really very extraordinary, in 
this age of Scotch lecturers, to find 
such a mass of political ignorance ; 
and those who attribute the supposed 
miseries of [Ireland to the absence of 
trade and manufactures are certainly 
unacquainted with the first rules of 
political arithmetic, and strangers to 
the situation which these kingdoms 
now bear to each other. 

‘In the political body,’ says Adam 
Smith, ‘the natural effort which every 
man is continually making to better 
his condition is a principle of preser- 
vation capable of preventing and cor- 
recung, in many respects, the bad 
effects of political economy, in some 
degree, both partial and oppressive.’ 
lhe truth of this is exemplified in the 
history of Ireland; for, ‘ in the poli- 
tical body,’ says the same author, 
* the wisdom of Nature has, fortunate- 


ly, made ample provision for remedy- 
ing many of the bad etfects of the 
folly and injustice of man; in the 
Same manner as it has done, in the 
natural body, for remedying those of 
his sloth and intemperance.’ 

Neither persecution nor oppression 
can prevent men from acquiring 
wealth. The Jews have been prover- 
bially rich, notwithstanding the sys- 
tematic cruelty with which they have 
been treated; and the Catholics of 
Ireland, even during the first fifty 
vears of the penal laws, contrived to 
engross a large portion of the trade 
of the country; and eventually se- 
cured the partial destruction of that 
ferocious code, by making the Protes- 
tant aristocracy of the country their 
debtors.¢ Such were the capabilities 
of the country, and such the fertility 
of the soil, that individuals might be 
said to be prosperous, notwithstand- 
standing the political degradation of 
the kingdom. We are well aware of 
the unjustifiable conduct of the Eng- 
lish government, On various occasions, 
towards the mercantile and manufac- 
turing interests of ITreland; but, 
though their laws and restrictions 
originated in gross selfishness and 
political ignorance, they effected little 
or no mischief; and the complaints 
of the Irish people on this subject, 
though very natural, have no founda- 
tion in reality; for the statutes of 
William were nothing more than im- 
pertinent badges of slavery, imposed 
upon a trade which could not possibly 
have rivalled that of England, and 
which, in all probability, required no 
such opposition to prevent its ever 
arriving at maturity. <A brief histo- 
rical summary of the manufactures of 
freland will make this apparent. 

We have incontestable proofs of the 


* The Report talks childishly about small farms and manufactures, but says not one 


word respecting Catholic disabilities! 


So much for parliamentary inquiries. 


t ‘ The provision trade, till broken by repeated embargoes, had enriched several 
Catholics; who, unable to purchase land, had created a multiplied adherence by money, 
which they lent at legal interest; and to members of both Houses, among others,’— 


ARDY's Life of Charlemont. 
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rreat proficiency of the people of Ire- 
and, in the fabrication of linen and 
woollen cloths, previous to the estab- 
lishment of the English power in their 
country. The extravagant profusion 
of both in their ordinary dress is well 
known ;* but in those times the ma- 
nufacture was exclusively domestic, 
and made for home consumption. As 
there is seldom enough where there 
is not superabundance, we find the 
irish, according to Maddox’s History 
of the Exchequer, exporting their 
surplus woollen: to England, in the 
reign of Henry III. fifty years after 
the arrival of Strongbow. In 1327, 
Irish frizes were imported, duty free, 
into England ;t+ and about the same 
period, Lord Charlemont informs 
us, Irish serges were the fashionable 
material of Italian mantles ;{ but, ac- 
cording to others, it was the make, 
and not the cloth, which was Irish. 
In 1542, however, woollen yarn was 
an article of considerable expert; but 
in the reign of Elizabeth, anact being 
— to prohibit the exportation of 
inen, flax, and linen yarn, the people 
turned all their attention to the cloth 
manufacture, in which they made 
such progress, that, in 1673, Sir Wil- 
liam Teinple published a formal over- 
ture for relinquishing that branch of 
industry, and pursuing the linen 
trade ; for which, he said, Ireland was 
much better adapted. It does not 
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appear that his advice was followed ; 
for, at the period of the Revolution, 
the Liberty, in Dublin, was the resi- 
dence of several English manufactu- 
rers, who first established the woollen 
trade in that district; previous to 
which it is doubtful if there had been 
any cloth fabricated in the metro- 
olis. 

The Irish people are too soon 
elated, and, probably, too soon de- 
pressed. Like the Spanish adventu- 
rers in South America, they are too 
apt to anticipate wealth from every 
new enterprise ; and on this occasion 
raised, by their vauntings, the envy of 
the English clothiers,§ who center 
in 1699, in procuring those unjustifi- 
able restraints on the woollen mann- 
facture of Ireland, which are supposed 
to have annihilated it. 

Weare far from wishing to justify 
this wanton act of power;|| but still 
we must say that too much import- 
ance has been attached to that branch 
of manufacture affected by it. At 
best, the woollen trade was, in a great 
measure, merely experimental. The 
fabricators were foreigners, and had 
to contend with rivals in the enjoy- 
ment of three material requisites— 
possession of the market, ample ca- 

vital, and enough for the demand. The 
rish manufacturer could only hope 
to effect sales in a market already 
open to his powerful rival; and, defi- 


* An act of Henry VIII. limits a shirt to seven yards, which previously confained 


thirty. 


The hien was dyed yellow, not with saffron, as has been erroneously stated, 


but witha plant called Buidmor, (great yellow wild wood, ) which grows wild in nearly all 
marshy soils, and which is used at the present day by the peasantry, for the purpose 


of dy eing yellow, 
+ Anderson’s Commerce. 


¢ See an Essay by Lord Charlemont, in the first volume of the ‘ Transactions of the 


K. I. Academy.’ 


His lordship’s authority is the following passage in an [talian Poem, 


by Fazio delli Uberti, entitled ‘ Dittamondi,’ printed at Vicenza, according to some, in 


1357, and others in 1474 : 


a Similamente passamo en Irlanda, 
Ia qual fra noi é¢ degna di fama, 
Par le nobile saie che ci manda. 
§ See ‘ Commercial Restrictions of Ireland,’ by the Right Hon. John Hely Hutchinson. 
| Whatever injury Ireland may have suffered from the patrons of the English woollen 


trade, England 


erself has suffered somewhat more. 


‘ The cruelest of our revenue 


laws,’ says Adam Smith, ‘1 will venture to affirm, are mild and gentle, in comparison 
of some of those which the clamour of our merchants and (woollen) manufacturers has 


extorted from the legislature, for the su 


pport of their own absurd and oppressive mono- 


polies. Like the laws of Draco, these laws may be said to be all written in blood. 
Hv the 8th of Elizabeth, the exporter of sheep, lambs, or rams, had his hand cut off, 
and forfeited all his goods for the first offence; and, for the second, was hanged! ! 
‘ Lcoukd prove,’ says Mr. Wakefield, ‘ that the woollen manufacturers of England, in 
consequence of the acts in their favour, pocketed annually 3,000,000/. of the income 


of the land-owners.’ 
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cient in all the advantages which ge- 
nerally constitute success, could he 
long contend with establishments fos- 
tered for a century by a partial and 
prodigal government? We are pretty 
eertain that he could not; and the 
subsequent history of the Irish cloth 
trade confirms this opinion; for, 
though the home market was still 

, he was undersold at his own 
door by the English weaver. The 
truth seems to be, that the domestic 
manufactures of the country were, 
at this period, and for a century after- 
wards, fully adequate to the home 
consumption. Cloth fairs were holden 
every where ; and, even at the pre- 
sent day, the peasaut purchases his 
frize at similar places of sale. The 
trade of a linen-draper is almost un- 
known in the South; while in every 
fair and market are places allotted for 
the convenience of those who have 
bandel cloth* to dispose of. 

Let it not, however, be forgotten, 
that, while the legislature acted inimi- 
cally towards one branch of industry, 
they patronised another; and it must 
be admitted, in a moral point of view, 
at least, that the linen trade is the 
most unexceptionable of all those ma- 
nufactures which require the co-ope- 
ration of many hands. Unlike most 
others, it is rural and domestic; and, 
though sedentary, yet it is not so un- 
wholesome as those employments 
which are followed amidst the vitiated 
atmosphere of a heated manufactory. 
The notorious Earl of Strafford, of 
‘whose rare abilities God gave him 
the use, and the devil the applica- 
tion,’ was the first to deal by wholesale 
in the linen trade. He ventured, in 
1642, thirty thousand pounds; and 
the event fully justified his expecta 
tions. He gained considerably by his 
speculation; and, from that time, 
men may be called the staple manu- 
facture of Ireland. ‘ It has thrivea 
much more,’ says Mr. Newenham, in 
his ‘ View of the natural, political, and 
commercial Circumstances of Ireland,’ 
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‘ than the cherished and boasted 
woollen manufacture of England,’ 
and he instances the fact, that, while 
the exports of woollens from England 
were little more than trebled in a hun- 
dred years, the exports of linens from 
Ireland had been nearly thrice trebled 
in a period of seventy yeara. The 
success of this branch of national 
industry might reconcile us to the 
tyrannic act which forced Irish capi- 
tal into such laudable channels, did it 
not yet remain doubtful whether the 
country would not have _ prosperei 
quite as well if this manufacture had 
not participated in legislative bounty 
no more than many others, 

Whoever attentively reviews the 
whole preceedings of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, respecting the trade and com- 
merce of the country, must be struck 
with the obstinacy they successively 
displayed in persisting to consider 
Ireland a manufacturing. nation.— 
They appear to have been strangers 
to the natural and political cireum- 
stances of the country, and conse- 
quently they <a ts on from one 
absurd measure to another, In 
place of seeking to participate in the 
trade of England, they resolved to 
have a trade of their own; and, by 
a prodigal use of bounties, diverted 
the capital of the kingdom from its le- 
gitimate channel—agriculture—into 
manufacturing schemes, which uni- 
formly terminated in the ruin of the 
proprietors, and the misery of thou- 
sands. This was the case with Mr. 
Brooks’ cotton-manufactory at Pros- 

erous; with Mr. Talbot’s, at Mala- 
hides with Mr.Hamilton’s, at Balbrig- 
gan; with Sir John Parnell’s, Lord De 
Vesci’s, &c. &c.; and similar success 
seems to have awaited every attempt 
to establish a permanent manufacture 
of woollens,t though aided, at once, 
by the Parliament and the Dublin 
Society. 

During the operation of these mea- 
sures, the people were taxed to raise 
the price of nearly all the commodi- 


* A bandel of linen is a piece seven yards long, and eighteen inches in width, thie 


making of a man’s shirt. 


In several parts of the country, however, the linen is 


folded in large pieces, off which any required complement is cut. ; 
t The same may be said of the silk trade; though its want of success i# mainly 
attributable to the general and absurd predilection which the people of one ceun- 


try entertain for the fashionable commodities of another. 
never extended beyond Dublin, and was introduced by the French refuyees. 


articles they excelled the English artisan. 


This branch of manufagture 
ln many 








~~ 
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ties of life ; for that has been the uni- 
versal effect of bounties; and, while 
they were in yain struggling to com- 
pete with English manufactures, more 
than two-thirds of the arable land of 
Ireland remained undisturbed by the 
plongh.* The progress of national 
prosperity has been generally from 
the feeding of cattle to the growing 
of corn; and manufactures the last 
resort: but this natural order was at- 
tempted, without effect, to be inverted 
by the Irish legislature; for, ulti- 
mately, agriculture triumphed; and, 
though yet capable of vast extension, 
its progress has been rapid within the 
last fifty years. To it, and not te the 
linen manufacture, the nation is in- 
debted for whatever prosperity she 
has enjoyed. 

The efforts of the legislature, though 
mistaken, were laudable. They had 
to liquidate national expenses out of 
a national exchequer ; aud, seeing that 
England was enriched by manufac- 
tures and commerce, they thought the 
only way left for them to increase 
their revenues was by following her 
example. Modern economists, from 
the very best of intentions, have inhe- 
rited their opinions, notwithstanding 
the material changes which have since 


taken pow Ireland has no longer 
an exchequer; is no longer taxed to 


pay her own expenses; and has now 
no interest separate from that of 
Great Britain. [tis therefore an inquiry 
of the utmost importance to ascertain 
whether the supposed necessitv of 
native manufactures any longer exists. 

Since the abolition of those duties, 
which were imposed upon the transit 
of goods across St. George’s Channel, 
the circle of British interests includes 
the whole capital and industry of Ire- 
land. In acommercial point of view, 
at least, the inhabitants of these king- 
doms are now identically one people ; 
and whatever benefits the one must 
prove advantageous tothe other. Cir- 
cumstances have given them dissimi- 
lar occupations: the majority of one 
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nation are mauufacturers, and the ma- 
jority of the other are agriculturists ; 
and prudence, it would appear, pro- 
hibits cither party from interfering 
with the occupations of the uther. 

Whatever the capabilities of Great 
Britain were in former days, it will 
be readily admitted that they are now 
ample. Her capital is superabundant : 
she is in possession of the home 
and foreign markets; her artisans 
are expert; and, what is of the ut- 
ost importance to our inquiry, she 
is more than adequate to the demand. 
Scarcely an article is required either 
for the conveniences or elegancies of 
life, either by individuals or nations, 
which she has not brought to per- 
fection; and such is the extent of her 
fabrications, that there remains no 
opportunity to establish new manu- 
factures, or increase the capacity of 
those already in operation. 

This is astate of things certainly not 
‘aleulated to fill the Irish patriot with 
either envy or regret; for, while the 
British artisan is enabled to purchase 
the produce of the Irish soil, Ireland 
must continue prosperous. Four- 
fifths, at least, of her people, are 
agriculturists ; and it matters little 
whether they find a market for their 
beef, grain, butter, &c. in Dublm or 
London, Kilkenny or Manchester. In 
fact, the more extensive the market, 
the higher are the prices obtained ; 
and, such is now the facility of trans- 
port, that Irish commodities are 
sent quite as cheaply from provincial 
towns to Liverpool or Bristol as to 
Dublin or Cork. The Irish farmer 
is now situated similarly to the Eng- 
lish farmer; and surely the latter 
would as soon reside in Wiltshire as 
Lancashire—in an agricultural as in 
a manufacturing district. 

As far, therefore, as it regards the 
majority of the Irish people, it is of 
no material consequence whether 
the weaver, who consumes their sur- 
plus produce, resides in England or 
Ireland; and, were it possible to re- 


* During the first forty years that succeeded the Revolution, famine successively 
made its appearance in the manufacturing district of Ulster; for that province, from 
the introduction of the linen trade to the present time, has not been able to raise pro- 


visions enough to supply its inhabitants. 


was often U 
wearers of the Nort). 
when such was the state of agriculture ! 


On more than one occasion the whole pro- 
duce of treland was scarcely sufficient to keep, the people from starving ; 
« scene of riot in consequence of the demand for corn to feed the linen 
How silly, therefore, to talk about the absence of manufactures, 


and Munster 


See Young, Wakenechi, Xc. 
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move all the manufactories in Mane 
chester to Balbriggan, the nation 
would not benefit an iota by having 
spinning jenmies nearer home. The 
reason must be obvious to all. A 
thousand looms effectively employed 
in Ireland must cause an equal num- 
ber in England to remain idle; and, 
as the artisans of both kingdoms can 
pass to and fro without interruption, 
an establishment of manufactures in 
Ireland would be only a transfer of 
hands and materials from one part of 
the empire to another. More beef 
and butter might, indeed, be then 
consumed in Ireland; but that cir- 
cumstance would not put a penny a 
more in the pocket of the land- 
ord orfarmer, because less would be 
consumed in England. Neither would 
it increase employment ; for the ope- 
ratives, who are now engaged in Eng- 
lish factories, would then find their 
way to Ireland, and soon place the 
labourer in a situation similar to the 
one he occupies at present; for, it is 
always to be borne in mind, that ex- 
isting manufactures are adequate to 
the demand, and that those who can- 
not find employment in one kingdom 
are at liberty to seek it in the other. 
The local advantages of Ireland, 
though many, are much overrated. 
Labour is now fully as cheap in Eng- 
land as it would be in Ireland, were 
factories established there ; and, con- 
sidering that land is only about fifteen 
years’ purchase, he would be an 
ideot indeed who should neglect to 
secure an ample annuity, and invest 
his money in the precariousness of 
trade ; and, such is the system of co- 
operative labour, that without an al- 
most immense capital, no man can 
hope to succeed as a manufacturer. 
Vhatever, therefore, Ireland may 
have suffered, when she was a sepa- 
rate nation, from the jealousy of 
English manufacturers, she has no- 
thing now to apprehend from their 
monopolizing spirit. Without regret, 
she can behold them the weavers of 
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the world; conscions that they are 
toiling in unwholesome purstits to 
secure the means of purchasing the 
natural productions of her soil. But 
Ireland 1s not devoid of manufactures. 
Able men have deprecated their 
extension ;* and while a market, 
which she is unable to supply, is open 
exclusively for Irish agricultural pro- 
duce, let Irishmen apply to agricul- 
ture. England must look to them for 
the necessaries of life ;+ and, while the 
present situation of things continues, 
they will possess the greatest of all 
advantages—that of an industrious 
frugal people, administering to the 
wants of a luxurious nation, without 
suffering from the connexion. 
Agriculture will be sufficient to 
absorb all the capital that may come 
into the kingdom for a ae Mil- 
lions of acres are yet to be reclaimed, 
and ten millions more will admit of 
improvement. While these demand 
the people’s care, let them dismiss all 
ideas of manufactures. The unthink- 
ing may declaim on their ignorance 
of spinning jennies ; but the cause is 
easily found, and, when found, ex- 
cites neither wonder nor regret. The 
arguments in favour of native manu- 
factures do not apply to Ireland. She 
is an integral part of the British em- 
pire ; and Nature seems to point out 
the proper pursuit of her inhabitants. 
The history of the world demonstrates 
the superior advantages which agri- 
culture possesses over manufactures. 
A parallel might be easily drawn be- 
tween them; but, as that is an in- 
quiry ‘unconnected with our present 
urpose, we shall not enter upon it, 
ut rest contented with having proved 
that Ireland owes none of her griev- 
ances to the supposed absence of 
trade and manufactures—in neither 
of which is she deficient ; for, while 
she continues an agricultural nation, 
inland commerce—the best species 
of commerce §—and its concomitants, 
must flourish. 
The linen trade may be said to be 


*« T will not hesitate to assert, that the general extension of this (the linen) manu- 
facture would carry with it an extension of poverty and famine ; and that, if it could 
be effected, even for a short time, it would prove the greatest curse that could be en- 
tailed on an unfortunate people.’ — Wakefield. 

t ‘ It is t6 Ireland Great Britain must look for corn.’—Thid. 

‘ The English, without the importation of foreign grain, would be reduced to a state 


of famine.’— Ibid. 


; Paley’s Philosophy. 


§ Adam Smith. 
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indigenous to the country; and, 
while England is obliged to draw from 
her the necessaries of life, the price 
of labowr must continue such as to 
afford individuals great advantages in 
several species of manufacture, which 
must flourish, though in a subordi- 
nate degree, through the kingdom. 
To the speculation of individuals, 
therefore, Ireland, without apprehen- 
sion, may commit her manufacturing 
interest ; and, if weavers, &c. can be 
employed, and wines worked, to 
greater advantage than in England, 
the self-interest of capitalists will al- 
ways be sufficient to put both in ope- 
ration, without any other inducement 
than the hope of gain. A variety of 
causes, however, too numerous to par- 


ticularize here, must, while the Union 
exists, keep England the depot of 
manufactures, and Ireland has only to 
pray that she may long continue the 
emporium of commerce ; for it is now 
immaterial which port of the empire 
foreign traders enter, or in which 
town the shuttle plies. Probably the 
moralist would rejoice in the absence 
of both; for truly has the Irish poet 
exclaimed— 


‘ Tlow wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land! 
Proud swells the tide with loads of freight. 

ed ore, 
And shouting Folly hails them from her 
shore ; 
Yet count our gains, this wealth is but a name 
That leaves our useful products still the same.’ 





— 


ON THE BURNING OF MOSCOW, 


Cam is the evening, the western sky 
Ts seen in the mirror of snow ; 

There’s no sound on earth, no sound on high, 
Save the streams as they struggle to flow. 


But though the West glows with the setting ray, 
And still is the evening as night ; 

In Moscow the flames shall be clear as day, 
And darken the moon’s misty light. 


lu the firmament now the stars arise, 
And the earth is lit with the moon’s pale beam ; 

But what are those fires that flash on our eyes, 
And, like beacon-lights, far away gleam ? 

Oh! what are the wailings that float on the breeze, 
And with horror harrow the soul? 

Oh! what are the groans that the streams of life freeze, 
And the murmurs of sorrow that roll? 


In the pillars of flause there are forms that appear— 
These are beings to misery born: 
There is nought in the scene that the soul can cheer, 
Save that freedom is bought by those beings forlorn 
Fairest of angels, soft Pity, advance, 
And sigh for the deeds of our race; 
In a sense of deep sorrow our feelings entrance, 
And give us one beam from thy face ! 


Hark to the moans! how they rise to the sky! 
See how the towers of ages now fall! 
Oh Moscow! thy glory, thy wealth, is gone by, 
And the flames of a night have destroyed thy sons all! 
In thy broad spacious streets the long grass may now grow, 
And the sound of each voice may lone Echo return ; 
Though under thy ruins thy sons are laid low, 
Yet thy glory shall rise o’er the flames that now burn! 


No monarch of France shall — heroes enslave, 


The hosts of thy regions no 


cing shall subdue! 


Though the fate that awaits them be death and the grave, | 
Yet onward they'll rush, to their liberty true ! Ih, G. 
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THE HERMIT IN IRELAND.—NO. VI. 


REMAINS OF NINETY-EIGHT, 


A CELEBRATED historian, in a mo- 
ment of philosophic sourness, has 
said that he looked back to the 
davs of his childhood without pleasure 
—that there was little of the agree- 
able in his recollections of that pe- 
riod; but, on the contrary, much that 
was calculated to excite feelings of 
rather a melancholy cast. Whether 
this declaration was made in simple 
sincerity, or put forward in a spirit of 
paradoxical affectation, I shall not 
say. The voluntary confession of the 
individual comes before us, and we 
must take it even as it is given. His 
case, however, appears rather a sin- 
cular one. The great bulk of man- 
kind express a different sentiment. 
The multitude will tell quite another 
tale. The majority will agree in stat- 
ing that they have not only expe- 
rienced positive enjoyment in infancy, 
but that the remembrance of these 
enjoyments affords thema gentle and 
cheering sort of gratification, even in 
the close of life. The childish days 
of some may go by more smoothly, or 
more happily, than those of others ; 
some will have their little privations 
or their passing troubles; but, in the 
young mind, pleasure, after all, is the 
predominant sensation—life is then 
in the spring—the heart throbs lightly 
—hope looks forward undamped by 
experience—evil remains unantici- 
pated—sorrow is momentary—and 
joy, when it comes, possesses a thou- 
saud charms which are wanting in 
after-life. Who then could be un- 
happy in infancy, when expectation 
is tantamount to certainty, and every 
trifle capable of producing happiness ? 
What would I not now give to procure 
again that ecstatic feeling with which 
I have once hailed the arrival of a 
long-expected holiday? Who shall 
restore to me that delight which the 
eg of our plain schoolmaster 
lave imparted? What shall bring 
back that rapturous enthusiasm with 
which I have joined in every little 
sport? With what joy have I and 


others of my age welcomed the stran- 
gers, who thronged from afar to be 
present at the rural fair? With what 


eagerness have I started up on the ap- 
pointed morning, and looked toward 
the busy scene—gazed upon the many- 
coloured tents, with their variegated 
standards floating in .the breeze— 
watched the blue wreaths of smoke 
that arose from the place—heard the 
deep hum of the assembling multi- 
tude, and wished to be among them? 
The country fair, indeed, or the 
crowded pattern, formed, with me, 
turough childhood, what I may call 
the ‘joy of joys.’ The little green 
of Scarawalsh is endeared to me by 
many a gay and delightful recollection. 
I loved the spot when young, and 
even to this Louk I feel pleased in 
hearing it spoken of; it is situate on 
the edge of the Slaney, not far from 
Vinegar Hill. For some years after 
the rebellion, when party differences 
ran high, it was usual for the Orange- 
nen and the Croppies to meet here, 
and try their strength in aregular bat- 
tle: the former generally brought their 
bayonets; wlule the others relied, 
and not idly, upon the shillelah.— 
About sunset the fight began; and 
they have sometimes kept it up for 
hours. I have often seen seven or 
eight of the combatants carried away 
nearly lifeless. These contests were 
usually followed up by a war of war- 
rants, of swearing, and counter-swear- 
ing, that gave employment to the 
magistrates and the constables for 
months after. 
I had some business to Ferns but 
a short time ago. I was delayed there 
something longer than I had antici- 
pated : the fair of Scarawalsh was ap- 
proeenns and I at once decided on 
veing present. The sixteenth of 
August arrived : I spent the morning 
in strolling about; and, after taking 
an early dinner, proceeded with a 
friend to the fair. The roads imme- 
diately leading to the place were 
thronged with cattle; a retired and 
sheltered spot had been reserved for 
the cake and apple stands ; and upon 
the centre of the green stood the 
tents, where the Enniscorthy native, 
and the stout Wexford ale, were gaily 
circulating. These temples of jollity 
extended along even to the river side; 
many of them were thronged, though 
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as yet the good folk had not rightly 
‘ set their shoulders to the work ;’ the 
open path which crossed the centre 
of the green was crowded with coin- 
pany—vld men looking around them 
for their old comrades; old women 
in groups chatting over family mat- 
ters; young fellows with their well- 
greased brogues, sheep-skin breeches, 
and brown od a ter on one side, 
a black-thorn stick under one arm, 
and a rosy lass probably resting on 
the other; a few beggars, with little 
clothing and great eloquence :—such 
were the visitors who idled along the 
path. After straving about for some 
time, I entered a large and well-con- 
structed tent, which stood upon the 
edge of the river. My friend willingly 
followed, tor the evening was warn, 
and the long walk from Ferns had 
fativued him. We were surrounded 
by a number of parties, or of compa- 
nies, as they call them, Each of these 
companies seemed, as if for sake of a 
contrast, to be engaged upon a differ- 
ent topic: the harvest, the price of 
cattle, and many other matters, were 
regularly, or rather irregularly, dis- 
cussed. There was one little knot, 
however, just before me, to which I 
paid particular attention ; it consisted 
of about a dozen persons of various 
aves, most of them of an easy farmer- 
like appearance. Their conversation 
ran on politics: they talked of the 
news of the day; made many sapient 
remarks, and, afterwards, by a very 
easy sort of digression, introduced 
some of the transactions of 1798. At 
a little distance from this group sat 
au female, who, though remarkable 
enough in her appearance, had, at 
first, escaped my observation. She 
wore a jiarge old straw hat, which 
protected her from the sun; but the 
rest of her dress was a tattered gather- 
ing of worn-out finery, which had al- 
most ceased to be either useful or or- 
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namental. L fancied thatl recollected 
the features: I gazed again—it was 
indeed the same, though much alter- 
ed—the poor maniac, Bab Russell— 
a being that, during my childhood, I 
had learned to look upon with min- 
gled curiosity and terror. Her story 
was a melancholy one. She had re- 
sided, for several years before the re- 
bellion, near Vinegar Hill, in a small 
cottage, with aa only brother, to whom 
she was fondly attached, and to whose 
labour she looked for support; he 
had taken no part whatever with the 
rebels ; he remained quietly athome, 
and calculated on being safe ; in this, 
however, he was miserably mistaken. 
A few days betore the gathering on 
Vinegar Hill, three armed Orangemen 
entered his dwelling; he lay sick in 
bed, but they dragged him forth, and 
literally hacked him to pieces in the 
presence of his dieareate’ sister. She 
next became their victim; but, in 
cruelty, they allowed her to live. Life 
remained, but reason was extinct; 
her thirst for revenge, however, was 
hot. ‘The moment the rebels took the 
field she joined them—followed them 
in all their movements—was present 
at their battles—and there, it is said, 
wreaked her vengeance upon many 
au wounded or dving Orangeman.— 
After the rebellion liad past, she wan- 
dered about among the country-peo- 
ple; every one pitied her, and every 
one listened to her story: she could 
talk of nothing but her wrongs, or 
the exploits of her brethren in arms. 
I found that in this she was still un- 
changed ; she had still her short pro- 
verbs, and her confused fragments of 
the rebel songs ; one of the latter she 
was now humming. ‘ Bab,’ saida 
young man who sat near her, ‘ would 
you like to see the Boys on the Hill 
again ?’ 

‘ ‘ By my own sowl I would,’ cried 

ab— 


‘ For then the days will come to pass, 
When the Protestant boys must go to mass, 
Carrying their beads and —crass, 

On a Sunday morning.’ 


‘ Giod knows they were horrid 
times,’ suid an old man, whose warm 
big coat bespoke comfort. ‘ God 
knows thev were; and I hope we’ll 
never see the like of them again. Oh! 
my lads, I’ve suffered enough.’ 


‘ Troth, and you did so, Ned.’ 

‘You all know,’ continued Ned, 
‘that I was neither one thing nor 
other; the Croppies called me 4 
purple man, but the Orangemen did 
not trust me. Oh! boys, jewel, only 
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think how Iwas sarved! between the 
two F was well off.’ 

Of this old man I hud heard some- 
thing. He held at one time an ex- 
tensive farm, and was always remark- 
able for his prudence and frugality. 
He kept away from the rebels during 
the whole of their proceedings; and 
for this his life was often threatened. 
When the rebellion broke out, he re- 
mained at home, bent upon doing good; 
he lived on the read side, and his 
house was ever open to: shelter those 
whose dwellings had been burned or 
tuken from them. One day, as he sat 
at his fire-side, with a crowd of women 
and children around him, two pikes- 
men, well mounted, made their ap- 
pearance at the doer: they requested 
a drink ; milk was the only beverage 
at hand. One of them drank freely 
off; the other was about to raise the 
vessel to his lips, when his comrade 
suddenly exclaimed—* Away ! away ! 
gallop for your life, for there are the 
troopers—I see them through the 
trees.’ Down went the drink, and off 
went the horsemen. Eight dragoons 
passed in pursuit of them,while a much 
larger party appeared at a distance : 
the women and children became 
alarmed—they rushed from the house, 
and forced the owner of-it along with 
them; they reached a neighbouring 
hill, and, in a short time, beheld the 
dwelling which they had left involved 
in flames ; a fine haggard of corn was 
destroyed, as well as a number of 
young cattle, that were locked up. 

ed, after wandering for a few days, 
was at length taken by a military 


« At Vinegar Hill 
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party, and conducted to Enniscorthy, 
where he very narrowly escaped hang- 
ing, though quite guiltless. a 

was then but too liberally patron sed. 
When tranquillity was at last restored, 
he was advised to urge his claim as a 
suffering loyalist. . His losses arid his 
innocence were both but too appa- 
rent. No redress, however, was 
given him—he was a Papist; it was 
the king’s troops who burned his 

lace, and they could do no wrong. 
t was whispered, however, that his 
titled landlord received the sum which 
Ned had demanded. 

‘ Bab,’ cried the young fellow who 
spoke before, ‘ there goes Limpy 
Masterson.’ A person labouring un- 
der a paralytic complaint just passed 
by; he rested on the arm of another. 
‘ Limpy Masterson !’ cried Bab, with 
an hysterical sort of laugh, ‘ let him 
go—he'll not say mass again.’ 

‘ It was a horrid thing,’ said old 
Ned, ‘ that that fellow done, wasn’t 
it, boys? Only think of him goin 
with his devil-skins into the chapel, 
getting on the blessed altar, putting 
on the holy vestments, and all this to 
make a mock of the mass; and then 
to take the chalice and put dirty water 
In it.’ 

‘ Well, he paid dear for it.’ 

‘Aye! he’ll nevershake —_ water 
with that hand again ; the whole right 
side is as dead as if it wasin the grave!’ 

‘ A just judgment,’ said one. 

‘God is stronger than the devil,’ 
cried another. 

Bab was silent for a time; the mi- 
litary fit, however, came on her :—= 





We fought wid good will, 
At Enniscorthy, and New Ross, and Gorey ; 
They called for reprief, 
But they got no relief 
Till we made ’em drink grief 


She changed her tone at once :— 


In Bunclody.’ 


‘At the Windmill Hills, and at Enniscorthy, 
The British fencibles they ran like deers ; 

But our ranks were scattered, and sorel battered, 
For the want. of Kean and his Shilmaliers.’ 


‘Ay!’ cried Ned, ‘ the Shilmaliers 
were the boys; they can shoot the sea- 
fowl a mile off, and they can take 
down the officers; too; their long 


arms never miss.’ 
VoL. L—No. 6, 


‘«You’re as welcome as the flowers 
of May, Mr. Davis,’ said Ned, stretch- 
ing out his hand to a person who had 
just entered the tent. Mr. Davis 
bowed, and sat down. 

4X 
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‘What!’ said I, ‘ is that Charley 
Davis, the auctioneer?’ 

‘The same,’ replied my friend, 
‘ Charley the resurrectionist,” 

Charley was indeed a resurrection- 
ist; he was long known as a violent 
Orangeman; and, when the rebels 
got possession of Enniscorthy, he was 
one of those whom they selected for 
the grand sacrifice on Vinegar Hill. 
He was ledout about dusk, his clothes 
solemnly taken off, and a few mo- 
mevts given for prayer; three or four 
muskets were then discharged at 
him, and half a dozen pikes sent on 
to examine the state of his bowels: 
this latter operation they called 
‘giving the gruel.’ ‘The poor victim 
sunk, of course, under the torture: 
he was apparently dead. He was 
thrown with others into a shallow 
grave, anda light covering put over 
him. After lying for some time, he 
came to his senses—the fresh clay had 
served to revive him: he strugyied, 


‘ Billy ere of Ballymanus, 
one his best endeavours to put all traitors out ; 


And he « 
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got loose, and, at the dead of night, 
prseed all the rebel sentries; near day- 
ight he reached the cottage of a poor 
widow, a Catholic; she freely admit- 
ted him, cleansed his wounds, and 
gave him all the assistance in her 
power. He lay there for three days; 
when an Orange party, going their 
rounds, called in; they found him in 
bed, and, suspecting him for a 
wounded rebel, were about to dis- 
atch him: the gun was actually 
evelled, and the poor widow scream- 
ing. Charley was unable to speak 
out; but he raised his hand, and made 
an Orange sign, and his life was saved. 
He passed through many other trying 
scenes before the rebellion saded, 

‘ Well, Bab,’ said he, turning to the 
poor maniac, ‘ are the Boys getting 
ready ?’ 

‘ Orange Charley, be quiet; ask me 
no questions, and I'll tell you no lies : 
the Boys will be ready. 


he’s loyal and stout, 


But as for Captain Perry, sure all must know his fame, 
Och! he sends our foes arowling down te eternal flame !’ 


‘Yes Bab, but these nice Boys were 
hanged.’ 

Poor Bab burst into tears, and left 
the tent. My friend and I arose— 
it was quite dark; all was tranquil 


- — —- 


around us—the people showed no dis- 
position to quarrel. We reached the 
road, and proceeded on our way to 
Ferns. 


-_ oe -- —-——— =< 
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Mr. Eprror,—<At this period, when 
even minds the most degagés from 
the political concerns of every party 
are attracted, and perhaps not unin- 
terested, by the prominent peculiarity 
of Catholic affairs, it is not extra- 
ordinary that a stranger, finding him- 
selfin Dublin on the day of the first 
meeting of the Irish Catholics after 
the return of the deputation, should 
feel a curiosity to view the effects of 
the late keenly-felt disappointment. 
To this meeting then I went, not in- 
duced alone by the publicity of these 
concerns, for another and a stronger 
cause held out its lure for me. 

It is generally remarked that ad- 
versity tries and exhibits the charac- 
ter of him who sustains its rigour to 
the extent of its capabilities, its 
weakness, and its strength: and this 
axiom appears to me as applicable in 


a national as in an individual point of 
view. 

The inhabitants of countries equally 
prosperous, peaceable, and free, ap- 
pear with a monotonous similarity 
not only of habits, but of thoughts : 
their minds are borne on the same 
stream of commercial interests or 
agricultural concerns, without often 
pausing, even to consider the nature 
of those blessings which make their 
course so smooth, or to admire the 
evenness and verdure of those banks, 
through whose barriers the river of 
their happiness flows so securely. But 
the people of a country that feels or 
fancies wrongs, obstructions, or im- 

ediments, in the path that leads to 
ionour, fortune, or content, will of 
necessity be led to think on great and 
abstract themes. The nerve of selfish 
feeling is first waked ; but the nerves 
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lead to the brain; and deep thought 
will be roused by a slight passing 
touch. Circumstances affecting pub- 
lic interest awaken public considera- 
tion; and, by the agreement or 
disagreeinent of feeling and opinion, 
the similarity or diversity of charac- 
ter, national or individual, is elicited, 
and may be traced. 

I went then to this assembly, Mr. 
Editor, not to remark a party, but to 
note men; therefore I do not intend 
to detail speeches or resolutions. The 
daily prints will supply you with those, 
as a sort of outline to my picture, 
which I shall fill up by the colour- 
ing, the life, the animation of the 
scene. 

Having inquired my way to the 
place of meeting, I proceeded about 
three o'clock to North Anne Street 
Chapel; all the avenues leading to 
the different entrances presented a 
crowded bustling aspect, which served 
to dispel the unpleasant sensations | 
experienced from the curious junction 
in this part of the city of a fruit- 
market and a prison! the heavy pro- 
' jecting scaffold of the one presenting 
an image of repulsive contrast to the 
fancy, from the luxuries which are 
exhibited within the other. 

The gallery vestibule was dis- 
heartening to all who like myself had 
come late: the pale looks and di- 
shevelled tresses of its occupants 
plainly indicated the heat, and the 
crush must be very great above; for 
the regret so visible in every face 
wld that necessity alone had induced 
a retreat. There was a brightening 
of countenances when the tones of 
some favourite speaker met the ear. 
‘Is that O‘Connell?’ ‘Is that Sheil?’ 
‘Oh! I wish we were above,’ was 
buzzed around. 

The staircase was thronged to ex- 
cess ; yet following the example of 
some ladies, who continued to insi- 
nuate themselves gently, but perse- 
veringly, through the crowd, unap- 
palled by the repeated assurance of 
the inutility of the effort, I gained at 
length the centre of the gallery, and 
fuund that my conductors (the fadies) 
were right: for, though room indeed 
Was scanty, there was much more air, 
and a greater chance, at least, of 
hearing, than could be hoped for in 
the passage. 
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About a third part ofthis large build- 
ing, from the chair (occupied by Lord 
Giormanstown), was boarded off for 
speakers, or those more immediately 
concerned in the business of the day. 
The remainder of the body was occu- 
pied by poor but eager listeners. All 
below appeared one moving mass. 
The open windows were hung with 
men and boys, who had climbed up 
from the exterior: all this appears to 
me as proof of the interest with which 
every order attends to these concerns. 

‘By an incident,’ (Sterne would 
have said) ‘which never occurs to 
any traveller but a sentimental one,’ 
I, who came to see the people, rather 
than to hear their cause, gained a most 
desirable situation amongst the crowd. 

A party of three or four men who, 
from their Pere I suspect were 
of the class of working tradesmen (ope- 
ratives, |should say), stood before me, 
whose conversation at intervals was to 
me a rich treat. 

Mr. LAWLES8S 

was the person who was speaking at 
this time. Mr. Lawless has the air of 
a man whose happiness—whose very 
lite and being were centred in his 
cause; and those who know him say 
his looks proclaim the truth. Care 
and anxiety have so strongly im- 
pressed their tints and lines upon his 
strong-marked face, that 


‘Seldom he smiles; and smiles in such a 
sort 
As if he mock’d himself; and scorn’d his 
spirit 
That could be mov’d to smile at any thing ;’ 
at least at any thing that touches 
this object, about which his thoughts 
are all so serious and intense. He 
is a fiery and fluent speaker: his 
voice is hollow-toned; and the earn- 
estness of his manner strong!) indi- 
cates the devotion of his mind. 

Of the purity of this gentleman’s 
motives, his rank, as a literary man, 
(which scarcely could be affected by 
the measure of emancipation,) pre- 
sents a convincing proof. Yet, if 
Mr. Lawless was as politic as he is 
disinterested, he would never indulge 
himself in hasty or severe censure or 
insinuation against any one of the 
body of which he is a member. A 
party should be as a family: and when 
did one individual of a family openly 
condemn another, without drawing 
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down a measure of dishonour on 
himself? 

Mr. Lawless would scarcely answer 
to hold Mr. O’Connell’s place as 
‘leader.’ He is perhaps too im- 
passioned for that: yet his talents,* 
his long-devotedness, his enthusiasm, 
and eccentricity, render him an im- 
portant and interesting feature in this 
cause. 

My friends, the supposed operatives, 
seemed to take great interest in the 
debates about the forty-shilling free- 
holds recurred to by Mr. Lawless ; 
but, while they approved his argu- 
ments, they made exceptions to 
some parts of his discourse. Indeed, 
in this respect, | observed a general 
discrimination in this people not 
usually attributed to a popular 
audience. ‘They heard all: but, with 
the decisive tone of firmly established 
opinions, they apptoved and disap- 
proved, in part and paragraph, even 
the speeches of their greatest favour- 
ites, withoutregard to rank or person. 

Some gentlemen successively ad- 
dressed the meeting, who must, I am 
convinced, have profited by a hint 
lately given to the public on brevity 
of speech, to the great perplexity, 
however, of the operative party. 

‘What’s that he says now?’ de- 
manded at one time a cross-looking 
man, in a threadbare blue coat. ‘Och 
never ask me, I’m as deaf as yourself,’ 
replied a sharp-visaged personage, 
with a humorous eye, in dirty grey 
frize. ‘ There, don’t you hear?’ ‘ for 
the good of the Irish people.”’” Why 
don’t you cheer?’ ¢ But what is it ?’ 
sail the cross man. ‘ Oh leave that 
to himself; he knows what he manes 
better than we do, any way.’ 

There was now a general impa- 
tience of the non-audible speakers, 
and loud cries of * Sheil! Sheil !’ 
were heard on every side ; and here 
a dialogue, unique, I think, in its 
kind, arose between the party near 
whom I had the good fortune to be 
placed. 

I will not pretend to identify the 
drumatis persona, for iny eye vas at 
the moment engaged in trying to ob- 
tain a glimpse through the crowd of 
the object of their discourse. 

‘Sheil! Sheil !’ had been reiterated 
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once or twice; when a young but 
clumsy voice, very near, exclaimed, 
‘Ay, Sheil’s the orator! the clas- 
sical orator! There’s not one of 
them to come up to hin, after all, in 
the way of larnin.’ 

‘In any way, I'll engage O’Connell 
could be equal to him, if he liked to 
show off—but—I can’t describe, you 
see—but I know myself he does’nt 
talk as fine as Sheil does, some way.’ 
Here some observation which I did 
not distinctly hear caused a laugh. 

‘You may laugh. I like O'Con- 
nell as well as any of you ; but give 
every man his own —Shiel is mighty 
clever. There’s not a speech of his 
but’s made according to the rules of 
oratory. Is there any escapes him? 
Histl’ry, and poethry, and every 
thing. Why I’m sure its like darnin 
to be listening to him.’ 

‘Well, of the two, O’Connell pleases 
me, though I know Sheil’s the best, 
except him.’ 

‘At all events,’ said a new voice, 
‘Sheil may share the laurels with 
O’Connell any day.’ 

What are we to think of these 
people, Mr. Editor? Here were a 
group of men, certainly not above 
the rank to which I have referred 
them, not only well informed on the 
actual state of affairs, and deeply 
interested in the downright business 
of the day, but stealing moments of 
literary leisure to comment on the 
style and method of their advocates, 
and applying their crude intelligence 
with such shrewdness, and rude skill, 
as could not fail to convince the ob- 
server that Nature had been partial to 
them in the distribution of her intel- 
lectual gitts. 

Mr. SHere. 

I have Sheil now before me in idea ; 
his wild poetic eve, his minute form, 
the singular tones of his voice, are 
all exterior characteristics as pecu- 
liar to himself as the quality of his 
glowing, rich, and animated speech. 
Since the renewal of those debates 1n 
which he has taken such an active 
part, this gentleman has appeared to 
the public eye under an aspect dif- 
ferent, though not less interesting, 
than that beneath which he had be- 
fore attracted public praise. The 


Mr. Lawless is author of an [rish history, less known, perhaps, than it merits. 
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earlier part of his life was spent in 
the cultivation of poetry—chiefly ro- 
mantic, 1 believe—but poetry and pa- 
triotism are nearly allied. That enthu- 
siasm, which = birth to the one, is 
the parent also of the other; and, 
although every patriot may not be a 
poet, yet the pure, zealous, and effi- 
cient lover of his country, is an object 
on which poetry dwells with peculiar 
interest and delight. It is not won- 
derful, then, that the cause which 
Ireland seems to have almost identi- 
fied with herself should have allured 
Mr. Sheil from the fascinating scenes 
of fancy, to take an active part ina 
drama of real life, which, exhibited 
by such actors, is not deficient in 
poetic character and effect. He is 
now more known than hitherto as an 
orator, even in professional duties at 
the bar, and seems to have disengaged 
himself from the witching fetters of 
the mistress of his youth: but the 
Muse, mindful of his former devotion, 
still hovers round, scattering with a 
tasteful hand her flowery treasures 
o’er his thoughts—bestowing on his 
words those attractions that give fas- 
cination to reason, weight and influ- 
ence to truth. 

Mr. Sheil is a general favourite in 
these assemblies. Indeed, in the 
minds of the people, O’Connell alone 
gains precedence of him; while, in 
the estimation of those who viewed 
them but as orators, Sheil certainly 
seems entitled to the highest rank. 

He opened, by relating an incident 
from Roman history, alluding to the 
interest which his countrywomen 
seem to take in these affairs. It was 
of that daughter of Fabius Ambustus, 
whose discontent of the disabilities 
by which the people were restrained 
from holding any honourable office 
in the state induced her father, and 
husband (Licinius), to attempt those 
measures which caused at this period 
such a diminution of patrician power. 

The ladies, now convineed that 
their ‘ eyes’ do ‘ rain influence,’ will 
no doubt be forward on every occa- 
sion to ‘adjudge the prize,’ or, at 
least, to watch the progress of the 
combatants, and encourage their 
champions by their presence. 

Mr. O’ CONNELL 
was the next person of much conse- 
quence, as a speaker, whose voice was 
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heard. In address 
associates, O’Connell bas all the ease 
which certainty of. pleasing never 
fails. to confer. Although his coun- 
tenance is not exactly, one of those 
which serve talents as a sign-board, 
to tell the superiority of the stories 
which are hoarded up. within; yet, 
look attentively on it while he speaks, 
and your eye will catch many fine 
rays of full and good expression, 
which, when they have formed a 
focus in your mind, give forcible evi- 
dence to the character with which he 
is endowed by common fame, 

You see alternately in his looks an 
air of honest. boldness; confidence in 
his own powers ; sincere affection for 
those around him; quick and power- 
ful comprehension ; some oceasional 
gleams of wit, and rich genuine hu- 
mour, which nothing can depress. 
Like particles of air, embodied for a 
moment in a liquid, this buoyant 
charin of his discourse, even when 
under damping pressure, ‘springs 
sparkling to the top. 

It is this same humour, and the 
pathos that so often mingles with it, 
which makes O’Connell the man in 
possession of the people’s hearts, as 
it exhibits him to the world an epi- 
tome—aspecimen—of that country of 
which Nature as well as circumstance 
has made him representative. I wish, 
Mr. Editor, you could have seen the 
countenances around me, when the 
‘great leader’ mimicked the Kildare 
Street School members, as he fancied, 
‘walking away with eyes upturned, 
and hands in empty pockets :’ you 
would have said their soul was ridi- 
cule—their trade was laughing. I! 
wish, too, you could have viewed the 
same faces a moment after, when he 
exclaimed, ‘ We will be united!’ It 
was not the words wlone, but the 
round and tender tone in which ney 
were enrolled, that found them such 
an immediate passage to the heart, 
as a flower is made dearer to the 
mind by the fragrance of its breath. 
There was an involuntary motion for- 
ward, as if they would have sprung 
into the arms, which, ‘ suiting the 
action to the word,’ he held forth as 
to embrace them. Some great fat 
feliows behind me looked absolutely 
blubbering ; and I remarked a man 
of no mean appearance dash a tear 
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from off his cheek with the edge of 
his hat, as he raised it to wave in 
token of unity of mind. 

Amongst those who rose to move 
resolutions, or otherwise to speak so 
as not to be heard beyond the table, 
I was particularly struck with the 

ersonal appearance of O’Conner 

Jon. His tall and time-bent figure, 
white locks, and still graceful courte- 
ous air, render him an interesting 
picture of the fine gentleman of the 
old school. 

My sketch is ended, Mr. Editor, 
though, perhaps, not finished ; and | 
have but to remark, that from what I 
have observed in this day’s assembly 
of an interesting body, however the 
separate feelings of each might have 
been intimidated or hurt, yet, in the 
Catholics thus assembled and united, 
hope, and confidence of ultimate suc- 
cess, seemed to be infused very gene- 
rally throughout every breast. ‘To 
disunite them would appear at pre- 
sent to be impracticable. Agreed to 
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suming a Proteus-like nature, deter- 
mined to elude every grasp by adopt- 
ing a new form; and I suspect we 
shall soon hear them exclaim, like 
Bolingbroke— 


As I was banished, I was banished Here. 
ford ; 
But, as I come, I come for Lancaster.’ 


Should they next appear (as is now 
spoken of) with couruge as a golden 
ray, darting tts sunny beam from the 
blue sky of hope, and should I be in 
a scribbling vein, you may perhaps 
hear from me again. Indeed, their 
portrait, as an entire, is not quite 
finished. Il mean, of course, the most 
eminent of those Catholics, who ap- 
pear as active agents in their own 
cause—such as are worthy to be 
ylaced as the head of the whole body. 
may have given you the eyes, the 
mouth, or the projecting grace of the 
aspect ; but there are other very 
worthy features, without which cer- 
tainly a likeness cannot well be 


be incorporate, they seem to be as- deemed complete. S. 
TOM FID. 
BY AN OLD SAILOR. 
Tom Fip was up the Mediter- replied the officer, ‘Load your 


ranean with the gallant Sir Sidney 
Smith, and there he was in his glory ; 
for never boy loved play half so 
much as Sir Sidney did bush-fight- 
ing. Tom soon displayed his abili- 
ties in daring acts of intrepidity, 
and was made coxswain; after which 
they managed matters famously be- 
twixt’em. Many a night they would 
be pulling along shore with their oars 
mufiied, to have a brush with the 
enemy; and there was always a great 
degree of romantic feeling in their en- 
terprises, that considerably heighten- 
ed the interest, while the enchanting 
scenery on the coast of Italy increas- 
ecthe sentiments almost to a pitch 
of enthusiasm. One night the boats 
were close to the beach, when a 
French trooper came riding down 
full speed into the water, and bailed 
them. Up jumped the captain and 
answered him in his own lingo, and 
so they had a long parley woo, and 
then away scampered the sodger as 
fast as the horse could lay his heels 
to the ground. ‘ Launch there!’ 
cried Sir Sidney, as soon as the 
fellow was out of hearing. ‘ Sir,’ 


cannonade with grape and canister. 
Let the pinnace and green cutter 
take you in tow, and keep close to 
the barge. Have the marines ready 
to land, and be silent.’ When these 
orders had been issued, they pulled 
smartly for about ten minutes ; not 
a breath ruffled the bosom of the 
ocean—it lay like a clear mirror re- 
flecting the dazzling gems _ that 
sparkled in the blue expanse of hea- 
ven; and, as the boats swept along 
the bay, the huge masses of roc 
frowned in darkness and grandeur 
upon them; while the thick em- 
bowering forests above added sub- 
limity to the scene, and filled the 
mind of the sailor with reverential 
and superstitious awe. Not a sound 
was heard but the measured sweep 
of the oars as they dipped in the 
briny element, leaving behind a 
track of brillianey and light. ‘ Oars,’ 
cried the captain, and the boat’s 
crew remained motionless with their 
oars parallel with the water while 
the other boats pulled up. Tom 
waved his hand when they were 
tossed perpendicularly, and the little 
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squadron rowed alongside. ‘ Mr. 
B——-,’ said Sir Sidney to the lieu- 
tenant in the pinnace, but loud 
enough for all hands to hear him, 
‘Mr. B——, Fortune befriends us 
this evening; a convoy is expected 
about midnight with a strong escort, 
both by sea and land. Have you 
seen any thing of the frigate’s boats ?’ 
— No, sir; I don’t think they can 
have left the ship yet.” ‘ Well, well, 
we must do our best alone.’ 

At this moment the splash of distant 
oars was heard, and eager expectation 
was pictured on every countenance 
—all longing for the afiray. <A 
death-like silence prevailed among 
the party, and every ear was bent to 
eatch the direction of the sound; 
but it was so confusedly echoed 
among the deep ravines and broken 
crags on the shore, that it was im- 
possible to determine. Scarce a 
breath was drawn, while all eyes 
were strained gazing round the verge 
of the horizon. ‘I see ’em, sir,’ 
whispered ‘Tom, as he inclined his 
head close to the captain’s, and 
extended his arm to point them out; 
‘there they come, sir; stand by, my 
boys, and—’ ‘ Silence !’ said Sir 
Sidney; § this cannot be what we 
want, it is too early; beside, there 
is Only one.’ Every eye looked to- 
ward the spot, as the dark body 
emerged from the gloom, throwing 
aside the spray glistening in lumi- 
nous brightness. The vessel was 
rowing in a course without the boats, 
so that she might have passed on 
and not have seen them; but, just 
at the time she got nearly abreast, 
three dark specks were observed 
coming in from sea. ‘ Mr. B—,’ 
said the captain, softly, jump into 
the cutter, and reconnoitre the stran- 
gers in the offing, while I board the 
enemy in shore; wait, however, till 
you conjecture I am alongside, before 
you shove off, and on no account 
fire, or suffer any noise to be made 
which can give the least alarm.’— 
‘Ay, ay, sir,’ replied the officer ; 
‘and if they’re the frigate’s boats ?’ 
— Then lead them down to me. 
Now, my lads (addressing the Barge’s 
Crew), we must carry that vessel 
without firing, for, if those are not 
the frigate’s boats, no doubt they 
wil fall in with her, and then my 
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to your oars, my boys, and stretch 
out.” A simultaneous low whisper- 
ing ‘ Ay, ay, sir,’ was the only 
reply ; to which, however, Tom added 
‘We’ll stretch ’em out presently, I 
warrant; give way, my sons of thun- 
der!’ and instantly the barge cut 
through the yielding element, track- 
ing her wake with dazzling foam. 

When they had got the stranger 
a-beam they struck off directly from 
the shore toward her, and discovered 
their a to be a large gun-boat. 
Sir Sidney hailed them in French; 
the noise of the oars ceased, and the 
hail was returned. ‘ They take us 
for one of their own row-boats,’ said 
the captain in a low voice, cocking a 
= with his mght hand as he 
oosened his cloak with the left. 
‘Steer for his quarter, coxswain; 
and, aS soon as get on the deck, 
and the sweeps are in motion, all 
hands spring on board except the 
two bowmen. Have your pistols 
ready, but do not use them unless 
through absolute necessity: the cut- 
lass must decide it this time. Ina 
few minutes the orders were punctu- 
ally obeyed. Sir Sidney mounted 
the quarter, wrapp’d in his boat- 
cloak, and began to converse with 
the officer. The oars again were 
plied, when ‘Tom and his brave crew 
suddenly appeared on the deck, and 
rushed among the Frenchmen. Sir 
Sidney put his pistol to the lieu- 
tenant’s breast, and ordered him to 
surrender: the astonished oflicer 
readily complied; and, after a short 
but sharp struggle, the vessel was 
carried with only a few wounds given 
and received on both sides. 

‘Here’s more of them bearing 
down, sir,’ said Tem; ‘ shall I salute 
’om ?’——No, no, let them come! secure 
the prisoners :’ but ‘Tom was deceived, 
for they proved to be the pinnace, 
with the trigate’s boats in company, 
and in a short time the gun-boat was 
towed alongside the launch. All 
was bustle and preparation—the 
prisoners were divided among the 
boats, and threatened with destruc- 
tion if they made any stir, while a 
party was selected to man the prize. 

Sir Sidney now addressed all hands, 
and told them that the French trooper 
had mistaken him for a countryman 
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on-the look-out for the convoy, as 
the shore was expected to be lined 
with armed vessels and row-boats. 
That a valuable convoy was to pass 
by land under an escort of artillery 
and cavalry, and protected by a 
flotilla. This it was their duty, and 
he knew it was their inclination, to 
intercept: two divisions were in- 
stantly formed, one for the shore 
and the other for the boats. ‘I 
hope your honour won’t think me 
pertinent,’ says Tom, ‘for, as for 
the matter o’ that, I’'d rather be 
dumb-foundered than offend your 
honour; but the leadsman, you know 
is always the best judge of the depth 
of water any how, and so, your 
honour—’ ‘ Well, well, be brief,’ 
replied the captain.—‘ Why, your 
honour, as to being brief, there’s 
nobody can tax me with that, at any 
rate, seeing as how I don’t know 
what it means; but I was just going 
to say that about a quarter of a 
mile a-head there, just under tliat 
bluff point, there’s a capital spot 
upon the beach, a sort of No Man’s 
Land, just atwixt wind and water, 
where we might cut ’em off, and 
nobody be the wiser. ‘Tom’s sug- 
gestion was attended to: the boats 
moved toward the place, and Sir 
Sidney landed. Here the men were 
posted behind a jutting rock, extend- 
ing nearly to the water’s edge, and 
rendering the passage so narrow that 
not more than three horsemen could 
pass abreast. The boats were to 
wait for a signal, and then, after 
discharging two or three rounds at 
the cavalry, they were to engage the 
flotilla at close quarters. Scarcely 
had the necessary arrangements been 
completed, when the dashing of oars 
and the trampling of horses. gave 
notice of the enemy’s approach. Sir 
Sidney, with Tom at his elbow, 
mounted the rock, where they could 

lainly distinguish the convoy pass- 
mg beneath them. When they had 
advanced far enough for one half to 
lay exposed to the shore party, and 
the other to the boats, Sir Sidney 
discharged his pistol, and imme- 
diately a most destructive fire com- 
menced from all hands both on land 
and afloat. The flotilla fired in the 
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same direction; and, while their 
shots passed over the boats, they fell 
upon their own people, and did con- 
siderable execution. The shore party, 
led by their brave captain, took 
possession of the pass: all was in- 
stantly confusion among the French ; 
their escort was divided, and they 
made the best use of their heels, 
leaving the waggons and part of the 
artillery behind. 

This conquest was hardly effected, 
when a rude figure, with appearance 
scarcely human, rushed from among 
the rocks, and, grasping the captain’s 
arm, hailed him as a deliverer. In ano- 
ther minute or two a whole band of 
desperadoes followed, and pursued the 
flying troops: their leader, I forget 
his name, but they used to call him 
Fry-de-devil, * or some such happy- 
lation, was known to Sir Sidney; 
and he it was who spoke to him. 
While this rumpus. was passing 
ashore the boats were not idle; 
they dashed intrepidly among the 
flotilla, and bore down all opposition. 
As soon as they had secured one 
vessel her gun was directly turned 
against the rest; but the struggle 
was very arduous, from the great 
force of the enemy. The barge had 
boarded the commodore, who was 
the largest of all the vessels; but 
they found more than treble their 
number to oppose them, and one 
after the other fell bleeding on the 
deck; still they fought with a deter- 
mined resolution to die rather than 
yield. Where was Tom? one of his 
wild shouts would have inspired 
them with fresh confidence, and re- 
newed their vigour; but hope seemed 
almost to abandon them as they 
desperately continued their exer- 
tions, though with a diminished 
force. At this moment, when valour 
appeared unavailable, that exhilarat- 
ing sound so dear to every seaman’s 
heart, three British cheers, resounded 
alongside. ‘ Ware hawse,’ roared 
‘Tom, as he sprung upon the deck 
brandishing his cutlass; ‘ here Iam, 
my Britons; don’t leave a man to 
find the number of his mess again— 
Hurrah!’ and he rushed into the 
thickest of the fight, followed by the 
cutter’s crew. The Frenchmen de- 


* Frere de diable. 
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fended themselves bravely, showing 
the most determined resistance, when 
another boat boarded on the bow, 
and Sir Sidney himself headed the 
party. The two captains met, and 
science was called into action by 
both; but, at the second longe, Sir 
Sidney’s sword passed through the 
Frenchman’s body, and he fell. Be- 
fore the captain could disengage his 
weapon a tall fellow raised himself 
on the dead bodies, and made a des- 
perate thrust at hun with a pike; 
but Tom parried it with admirable 
skill, and the next minute the man 
laid by the side of his commander ; 
the remainder were driven below, 
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and the prize seeured. The victory 
was complete ; the captured vessels 
were towed to the station, and prize- 
crews put oa board; after which, 
with .a fair breeze, they steered out 
for the offing. Tom and his captain 
landed; and the party collected the 
waggons together, and overhauled 
the booty. Fry-de-devil and . his 
band joined them; and, after every 
man had helped himself to what he 
pleased, the horses were shot and 
the waggons burned. The Guerillas 
returned to their mountains, and Sir 
Sidney, with his brave fellows, pulled 
off to the ship. 





RORERT EMMET AND HIS COTEMPORARIES.—-NO. V. 


A Peasant's Tale.—A Rebel Rendezvous. 


THe county of Wicklow possesses 
so many beauties, 80 many cataracts, 
glens, hills, and dales, that it was im- 
possible for one like me, who had 
lived only on poetry and romance, to 
feel any thing like ennui during my 
sojourn at Castle Independent 
of external objects, however, there 
were others of a social nature, per- 
haps of a more attractive kind; 
and, while I enjoyed the pleasure 
of daily rambles through the most 
bewitching scenery, | spent my even- 
ings where there were the ¢ feast of 
reason and the flow of soul.’ Elm- 
grove, the residence of Mr. J—, 
the Exile’s father, was not more than 
three miles from my uncle’s castle ; 
and, as Malachy was often from home 
on business, | paid frequent visits to 
the house of my new acquaintance. 
Mr. J was a venerable-looking 
man, of strong mind, and independent 
spirit. He had only two children— 
the Exile, and a lovely daughter, in 
both of whom his happiness was con- 
centrated. Eliza J was young, 
handsome, accoinplished, and good. 
She was—every thing a man, who 
could write a sonnet, might love ; and 
[ had not been long in her society 
before | began to breathe thick and 
short, and betray other symptoms in- 
dicative of a mind diseased. In such 
cases young ladies are admirable phy- 
siclans, at least in detecting the ma- 
lady ; and I flatter myself that Eliza 
early knew the cause of my sighing, 
absence of mind, and languishing 
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looks, that express every thing, 
though they seem to mean nothing. 
She sang for me some of the sweet 
wild melodies of her country ; played 
Italian music for me on the piano ; 
and gave me her arm when we walked 
in her father’s garden. You may be 
sure my visits were long and frequent; 
and, indeed, had there been no such 
attraction, | should have availed my- 
self of the Exile’s conversation. He 
had seen and learned much; was fall 
of anecdote ; and deeply read in the 
history of mankind. One Sanday 
evening he was amusing us with some 
particulars of his adventures in the 
county of Wexford, in the year Ninety 
Eight. At the battle of New Ross he 
was wounded, and must have been 
trampled to death, were it not for the 
humanity of a peasant, named How- 
lan, who carried him to a place of 
safety, and subsequently attended 
him till, his recovery. 

On his mentioning the name of 
Howlan, the old man seemed agree- 
ably surprised ; asked his son if it 
were not the person called the Hero 
of Oulard ; and, being answered in the 
affirmative, told us that the brave fel- 
low was now residing in the neigh- 
bourhood ; upon which the Exile in- 
sisted on immediately seeing him, and 
requested me to accompany him. 

After walking about a mile, we 
came to a neat thatched cabin, situated 
in a very sequestered valley. A river 
ran before it, anda few aged trees 
shaded the simple roof. The door 
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was open, and, on our entrance, a 
Sosenahantes to reeeive us. He smiled 
as he handed me a chair, and looked 
inquisitively at my companion. 

‘Don’t you recollect Mr. J——! 
inquired the Exile. This interroga- 
tion was followed 4: a momentary 

ause, during which Howlan seemed 
lost in reflection ; after which he 
burst into an exclamation of surprise 
and pleasure. 

‘Oh! blud-and-ounze!’ he repeated 
several times, ‘ is this yourself—your 
own four bones whole and sound after 
all? Well, well, I knew I should see 
you again, though I was certain you 
were dead; and many is the peter- 
and-avi | said for your soul, though 
I believe you are a Protestant. But, 
where’s the harm in that? did not you 
fight like any Roman for ould Ireland? 
and what more could a real true-born 
Catholic do? Troth, some of them 
didn’t do as much, the | oe sya or 
we wouldn't have now to begin again.’ 

‘So, so, Howlan,’ said the Exile, 
‘you have’nt yet learned to be loval ?’ 

'* Loyal !’ repeated the Hero of Ou- 
lard; ‘no, in troth, for it is not in my 
grain; and faith, I believe, if I was 
paid for it, these stripes on my back 
would not let me. Oh, no, the crow 
will get white feathers before Denis 
Howlan will forgive the Orangemen 
—bad luck to ’em.’ 

‘] recollect,’ returned the Exile, 
‘a part of — story; but the appre- 
hensions 1 was under when I first 
heard it prevented me from attend- 
ing to the whole. Was not your fa- 
ther murdered ?’ 

‘Murdhered!’ repeated Howlan ; 
‘ay, murdhered over and over again; 
and wasn’t I murdhered myself? But,’ 
he continued, ‘ Pll just tell it all here 
to you both.’ Then, drawing his stool 
close to where we sat, he proceeded : 


* A contemptuous name for Yeomen. 
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‘My father (Lord be marciful to 
his sowl in glory !) kept a snug little 
farm on the right-hand side of the 
road that goes from Gorey to Ferns ; 
and, though I say it, there was nota 
more sasty man inthe county of Wex- 
ford. I, myself, was the youngest of 
three sons and two daughters, and 
the devil a more genteeler family at- 
tended mass of a Sunday than Paddy 
Howlan’s. My two brothers were 
able strapping fellows; and, faith, 
there were worse boys in the parish 
than myself. You may be sure we 
were real Crappies; and why but we 
should for our religion and country ? 

‘The winter before the Rebellion 
the Yeo’s* were out every night; and 
dreadful work they made of it—burn- 
ing, whipping, and shooting. A poor 
Catholic could not live at all at all; 
and, as we expected that they would 
some time or other give us a call, we 
hid our pikes and guns in the ditches, 
and, to be sure, appeared as innocent 
as lambs. | shall never forget the 
15th of November; no, never, while 
there is adrop of Irish blood in my 
sowl; for, when I think of it, my 
brain boils, and my very flesh creeps, 
as if there was a blister all over me. 
Well, as I was saying, on the l5th of 
November I was coming home from 
Enniscorthy market; and, being after 
taking a glass of the creature with 
one friend or another, I was prett 
merry, and, to make the road light, 
was singing to myself ‘* The bictim 
of Tyranny ;’+ and the ould mare a- 
self was so pleased with the tune, that 
she kept the track as straight as a die, 
though the night was as dark as 
pitch. 

‘Just as I came to the top of the 
boughareen,t that led down to our 
house, a fellow seized my beast by the 
halter, and, while you’d be looking 


t A rebellious song, in which occurs the following stanza :— 


‘ I hada tyrant landlord base, 
Who saw my heart to Erin yearned ; 
Ev'n with the ground my Cot did rase, 
And fired my substance dearly earned. 
Unmoved, remorseless, now he sees 
My cottage falling, as it burns ; 
My wife for mercy on her kness, 
From her with ruthless frown he turns.’ 


Alas! this picture exhibits but too faithfully the scenes that were then acted 


throughout the country. 


+ A small road. 
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round you, a score bayonets was ready 
to pop imto poor Denis. ‘ Hallo!” 
said I, “ what’s this?” ‘* You Popish 
rebel,’”’ cried out the officer, for it was 
a party of the North Cork, ‘* what 
song is that. you were singing?” 

‘Och, nothing at all,” said I, “ only 
new words to an ould tune.”’ 

“Ah! then, by »’ said he, 
«you shall soon sing another tune, 
unless you tell us of all the people you 
know to be United Irishmen.’ 

« Faith, and that’s what I can soon 
do,” says I, ‘* for I know nobody.” 
The word wasn’t well out of my 
mouth, when he ran his sword into 
my arm, saying, “‘ That’s a tickler to 
help your memory.” ‘* Thank your 
honour,” says I; ‘* but as you are not 
Yeo’s, | hope you will act decent, and 
let a poor boy pass. My name is 
Howlan, and never did any man an in- 
jury.” ‘* Howlan!” cried the officer ; 
“ you are the very man we want. 
Have you not two brothers?” “ Ay, 
and a father too,’’ I answered, quite 
calmly, though I was in a terrible 
pickle, with the blood streaming down 
my arm. 

‘I was then bid to drive down to my 
father’s house, and they all kept quite 
close tome. The family were all in 
bed; and I, foolish enough, called up 
my poor father, then seventy years of 
age, and my two brothers. They came 
out into the lawn in their shirts, for 
they were so frightened they forgot 
to put on their clothes; and, if they 
hadn’t, they could not, for want of 
time. 

‘M ; father said he had no arms ; 
and when he protested, which was 





the truth, thathe was no united man, 
the sergeant knocked him down with 
a pistol, and some of the soldiers be- 
gan kicking of him while he lay on 
the ground. My brothers, of course, 
(for what Christian would turnvin 
former?) refused to confess any thing; 
and, accordingly, the eldest was taken 
and tied to a car, and a drummer-boy 
proceeded to flog him at a desperate 
rate, while one of the party, to give 
him light, set fire to the barn. As the 
flames mounted up to the skies, I 
could see my poor brother's back, 
hackled into a raw griskin, while the 
poor fellow refused to gratify his 
murderers with a single groan. My 
mother rushed out, and, falling on her 
knees, beseeched the villains to for- 
bear; but one of the soldiers gave 
her a kick in the stomach, and 
stretched her on the pavement.’ 

Here | interrupted Howlan’s hor- 
rid narrative by declaring my disbe- 
lief, thinking it impossible for any 
officer to permit such brutal conduct ; 
but the Exile assured me that tor- 
ture* was then regularly resorted to, 
for the purpose of extorting confes- 
sions; and, toremove all scepticism, 
and to show the extent to which party 
hatred was then carried, related a 
disgusting anecdote of a young lady, 
the daughter of a magistrate, who, in 
the excess of her loyalty, actually 
stirred her wine with the fragment of 
a finger which had that day been se- 
parated by a blow of her father’s 
sword from the hand of a rebel!+ 
Denis smiled at my incredulity, and 
proceeded, 

‘Knowing how soldiers then treated 


* Englishmen would scarcely credit it that torture was at this time the common 


method resorted to by the magistracy for the purpose of discovering arms, &c, Yet 
such was the fact, attested by all the Protestants who have written histories or ac- 
counts of the Rebellion. 

‘On the morning of the 23d of May,’ says Mr. Gordon, a Protestant clergyman, 
‘a labouring man, named Denis M‘Daniel, came to my house with looks of the utmost 
consternation and dismay, and confessed to me that he had taken the United Irish- 
man’s oath, and had paid for a pike, with which he had not yet been furnished, nine- 
teen pence halfpenny, to one Kilty, a smith, who had administered the oath to him and 
many others. While 1 sent my eldest son, who was a lieutenant of yeomanry, to 
arrest Kilty, I exhorted M‘Daniel to surrender himself to a magistrate, and make his 
confession ; but this he positively refused, saying, that he should, in that case, be 
lashed to make him produce a pike, which he had not, and to confess what he knew 
not. I then advised him, as the only alternative, to remain quietly at home, promising 
that, if he should be arrested on the information of others, | would represent his case 
to the magistrates. He took my advice ; but the fear of arrest and lashing had so 
taken possession of his thoughts, that he could neither eat nor sleep ; and on the morn- 
ing of the 25th he fell on his face, and expired in a little grove near my house.” 

t In Hay’s * History of the Insurrection of the County of Wexford,’ it is stated that 
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voung girls, | madesigns to my sisters, 
who had come to the door, to shut it, 
and remain inside. They did so before 
the soldiers could prevent then ; and 
one of them, having seen what I had 
done, told the others, and in a minute 
there were a dozen stabs in my body. 
My eldest brother was then released, 
and the other tied up in his place ; 
when my father, who had recovered, 
rushed forward, and seized the drum- 
mer’s arin. Poor man! the savages 
had no pity on his tears, and he re- 
ceived several stabs !’ 

Here Denis was overpowered with 
his feelings ; and, after hastily wiping 
away one or two natural drops from 
his cheek, continued. 

‘1 was now questioned about united 
men, and arms; and, as Lalso refused 
to make any discovery, they took and 
bound my hands behind me, and then, 
taking the halter from the mare’s 
head, they placed it round my neck, 
and, raising the car up, hung me out 
of the back-band! They were too 
cruel to let me die a natural death, 
und so cut me down a few minutes 
wfore | went to Paradise. I can’t tell 
any thing about that time, but my 
ould mother tould me that my face 
was as black as a pot, and my tongue 
out a bandle long. The first thing | 
recollect, after being hanged, was to 
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see the poor ould house in flames, the 
soldiers having set fire to it, to get my 
sisters out; but they were disappoint- 
ed, as the girls had made their escape 
while they were hanging me. 

‘ To makea long story short,’ con- 
tinued Denis, ‘ my father, myself, and 
two brothers, were thrown into the 
cart, and marched off to Ferns. Next 
day my father died in the guard house ; 
and, after a week’s confinement, my 
brothers and | were turned out, with 
pitched caps upon our heads.* We 
had now no house nor home ; for, my 
father’s life being the term of our 
lease, the landlord had seized on our 
little all, and so we wert to sarvice, 
as did my sisters, my mother having 
died in a month after my father. My 
brothers were long before they reco- 
vered; and, for myself, Pll feel the 
effects of that bloody night to the day 
of my death.’ 

Denis having concluded, the Exile 
assured him that he had not forgotten 
his obligations to him, and should 
consider it his duty to make him com- 
fortable for the remainder of his life. 
I expressed my gratitude also, and 
put acouple of guineas into the hands 
of a little boy, who had ran in before 
his mother. 

The effect produced on me by the 
horrible narrative | had heard com- 


Hunter Gowan, a brutal magistrate, paraded the streets of Gorey, at the head of his 
b a) | ~ 


corps of yeomanry, with a human finger stuck on the point of his sword. 


* After the 





labour and fatigue of the day,’ continues the historian, ‘ Mr. Gowan and his men re- 
ured to a public house to refresh themselves, and, like true blades of game, their punch 
was stirred about with the finger that had graced their ovation, in imitation of keen fox- 
hunters, who whisk a bowl of punch with the brush of a fox before their boozing com- 
mences. This captain and magistrate, afterwards went to the house of Mr. Jones, 
where his daughters were, and, while taking a snack that was set before him, he bragged 
of having blooded his corps that day, and that they were as staunch blood-hounds as 
any in the world. The daughters begged of their father to show them the croppy 
hnger ; which he deliberately took from his pocket, and handed to them. Misses 
dandled it about with senseless exultation ; at which a young lady in the room was so 
shocked, that she turned about to a window, holding her hand to her face, to avoid the 
horrid sight. Mr. Gowan, percciving this, took the finger from his daughters, and 
archiy dropped it into the disgusted lady’s bosom. She instantly fainted ; and thus 
the scene ended!!!’ 

ny: ‘Itas said that the North Cork regiment were also the inventors—but they cer- 
tainly were the introducers of pitch-cap torture intothe county of Wexford. Any per- 
son having their hair cut short, (and therefore called a Croppy, by which appellauon 
the soldiery designated an United Irishman, ) on being pointed out by some loyal neigh- 
bour, Was immediately seized and brought into a guard-house, where caps either of 
coarse linen, or strong brown paper, besmeared inside with pitch, were always kept 
ready for service. The unfortunate victim had one of these, well heated, compressed 
ou his head; and, when judged of a proper degree of coolness, so that it could not 
easily be pulled off, the sufferer was turned out amidst the horrid acclamations of the 
merciless torturers , and to the view of vast numbers of people, who generally crowded 
_— the guard-house door, attracted by the afficted cnes of the tormented,’—Havy's 
Haistery of the Insurrection of the County of Wexford, 
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pletely disqualified me for returning 
to Elmgrove ; and, having begged of 
the Exile to apologize for my absence, 
1 set off for Castle , Denis pro- 
posing to show me the way, as he had 
business on that road. 

A particular instance of cruelty 
operates more powerfully upon the 
human mind than the most laboured 
description of an extensive massacre. 
The tale of this untutored peasant, 
told in his own vulgar, but Pa pew 
language, produced a painful interest 
in my feelings, while it excited my 
indignation to that degree of frenzy, 
which made me instantly determine 
upon the Quixotic resolution of tind- 
ing out the officer under whose com- 
mand the family of Howlan had been 
tortured, and call him to an account, 
or, at least, expose him to the world. 
Filled with this extravagant notion, I 
inquired of Denis, as we walked along, 
where the North Cork were now sta- 
tioned. 

‘Lord bless your honour,’ replied 
Denis, ‘ there’s not a man of them on 
the land o’ the living, for I was at the 
killing of them all myself—and quick 
work we made of it—on Oulard Hill.’ 

‘Oh, I remember,’ said I, * Mr. 
J spoke of your generalship 
there. How was that?’ 

‘Why,’ replied Denis, ‘ when I 
went to sarvice, my master lived in 
the very parish with Father Murphy, 
who, God bless him, coming one day 
through Ferns, saw the Yeo’s shoot- 
ing poor Catholics like dogs, trying 
how many of them a musket-ball 
would go through at once; so in the 
evening he called his congregation to- 
gether in the chapel. It was as dark 
as bags, and not a candle lighting to 
show us the way to say our prayers. 
We were all as silent as death, and 
you could hear a pin drop on the floor 
while the priest was speaking. He 
tould us ’twas better die fighting for 
our religion and country than be 
butchered like sheep by the Orange- 
men. He said what was Gospel, and 
faith we took his advice, and marched 
in fine order after him, and he in the 
middle of us, to Oulard Hill, where 
we encamped for the night. The 
Yeo’s fled like murder at the sight of 
us, for they are the greatest cowards 
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in the world, and sent the sogers to 
frighten us; but faith their day was 
passed, and once,we burnt the candle, 
we’d burn the inch. When the red 
coats appeared, onr faces were all 
manner of colours, and many pro- 
wee: to run away. “ No, no,” says 
, ** the priest and God is with us, and 
what have we to fear? Hereisaditch 
and gravel hole, and lie in them till 
the sogers come quite close, and,when 
I cry out Erin go bragh, let every man 
start up, and use his pike. My advice 
was taken, and FatherMurphy blessed 
us all. The sogers came up, sure 
enough, with a fellow, like a turkey- 
cock, strutting before ’em on his 
horse; and,when they came quite near 
the ditch, he went behind them, and 
we could hear the words, ‘* Ready, 
present, fire!” Pop, pop, pop: went 
their muskets; but faith I shouted 
out, like alion, Erin go bragh,* and it 
would do your heart good to see what 
sport we had. They weren’t a break- 
fast for us; and | had the pleasure, 
thank God, of sticking my pike into 
the rascally lieutenant who murdered 
myself and my father. You can read 
all this in any book you open, for it 
is every where printed.’ 

f could not but commend Denis’s 
generalship, and involuntarily wished 
that I had been at Oulard with him. 
‘Oh, as for that,’ he replied, * there’s 
as good fish in the sea as ever was 
caught; and, by-the-by, you may kill 
a hushion (Hessian) for yourself,’ I 
expressed my ignorance of his mean- 
ing, and desired him to explain; at 
which he came to a full stop, and 
asked, ‘ Aren’t you one of ourselves ?” 
This question was not less a 
than his former inuendo ; and when 
requested of him to speak plain, and 
use no ambiguity, he a ae 
on; and, shaking his head, observed, 
‘ Be easy now, sir; you haven’t lived 
so long at Castle ——, without know- 
ing what the boys are about. But! 
suppose it is bekase you haven’t seen 
me at one of our meetings that you 
are shy of me; but, troth, you 
needn’t.’ 

It now struck me that seditious 
practices were going on in the coun- 
try, and, from what I had heard and 
seen, no doubt remained but that 


* Hay’s History of the Insurrection in Wexford. 
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Malachy and Emmet were, to say the 
least, deeply engaged in the con- 
spiracy. The silence preserved on 
the subject by my two friends ap- 
peared to me an unworthy reflection 
on my courage and love of liberty, 
and in the pique of the moment I re- 
solved to show myself as ready as 
they were to ee forward against 
the oppressors of Ireland. Treason 
could not have approached me at a 
time more favourable; like Jaffer, 
circumstances had prepared me for 
the reception of seditious principles. 
The horrid history.of Howlan’s sut- 
ferings had made so deep an im- 
pression on me that I burned with 
the desire of being instrumental in 
relieving Ireland from such monstrous 
tyranny. Iwas, itis true, an English- 
man by birth, but lreland always had 
my affection; it was the land of my 
parents—of my ancestors—of every 
thing that was noble in the family ; 
and for it I felt a most ardent and 
proud attachment. That she was 
oppressed by a herd of local tyrants 
I could have no doubt; for I had 
heard Malachy relate his grievances, 
and listened to the tale of Howlan’s 
wrongs. Iwas young, enthusiastic, 
and generous; somewhat ambitious 
of renown; and desirous of signal- 
izing myself in some achievement that 
might preserve my name from ob- 
livion. The opportunity, as I thought, 
now presented itself, and I willingly 
embraced it. I eagerly learned from 
Denis that the conspirators met in a 
valley not far from where we were, 
and that he was hastening to join 
them: I signified my readiness to 
attend him; and, as Denis’ was 
not a man of ceremony, he did not 
stand long upon punctilios, but im- 
mediately conducted me across a 
heathy and desolate hill, towards the 
place of rendezvous. 

The night had closed around us as 
we approached a mountain chasm ; 
and, after scrambling through a rude 
aperture in a stupendous rock, we 
found ourselves in a kind of natural 
recess, formed by an amphitheatre of 
surrounding hills, whose overhanging 
acclivities frowned in gloomy horror 
upon the little valley. By the light 
of the stars we could discern some 
persons, Who had entered before us, 
proceeding towards the opposite side, 


and we accordingly followed in their 
fuotsteps. We had not proceeded far 
when the voice of a person speaking 
fell upon our ears, and I had not to 
listen long before | recognised the 
deep, but harmonious, accents of my 
friend Emmet, as he addressed the 
people around him, who appeared to 
be about the number of five hundred. 
His harangue was on popular topics 
of Irish grievances, and he spoke with 
a fervency of manner that showed 
him sincere in the sentiments he ut- 
tered. When he concluded Malachy 
took his station, and proceeded to 
address the peasantry. I could not 
but observe in his speech superior 
ingenuity. Emimet was more elo- 
quent, but less artful; more im- 
passioned, but less logical. There 
Was sincerity in every word he utter- 
ed, and patriotisin appeared to pre- 
dominate in every measure he re- 
commended, whilst humanity breathed 
throughout his discourse. But Ma- 
lachy addressed himself directly to 
the passions, and so intimately blend- 
ed religion with politics that his 
auditors could scarcely suppress the 
operation of their feelings ; and when 
he concluded an involuntary burst of 
applause followed. 

enis, Who had listened with the 
utmost attention to both of the 
speakers, now took me by the hand, 
and led me into the throng. Malachy 
cast his eye upon me, and instantly 
exclaimed ‘ A spy!’ 

‘A spy !’ was re-echoed by a hun- 
dred voices, and in a moment the 
deferential horror of all present 
caused a circle to be formed around 
me, every man being eager to get as 
far as possible from what he consider- 
ed the contagion of my presence. 

The indignation I felt at Malachy’s 
imputation for a moment deprived 
me of speech, and I felt as if rivetted 
to the place, when Emmet kindly 
stepped forward and took me by the 
hand. *‘ My friends,’ said he, ‘ there 
is some mistake; Mr. K——n is a 
young man of liberal principles, and 
high notions of honour, and I am 
certain that he is incapable of betray- 
ing Our secret, much bes acting as a 
spy upon our proceedings.’ ‘ You 
do me but justice,’ I replied, ‘ for | 
came here this night to eee, if your 
cause was such as required or de- 
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served the assistance of a freeman’s 
arm, and not basely to betray my 
countrymen, for I trust those that 
surround wine will not refuse me the 
fraternal embrace because [ was born 
in England, while my parents and 
heart were ever trish’ This remark 
elicited much applause, and I pro- 
ceeded : ‘I trust that the person who 
has imputed such a base mofive to 
my presence here has mistaken me’— 
' You are right, Godfrey,’ *inter- 
rupted Malachy, with the utmost 
familiarity ;‘1I did indeed mistake 
you for another person.’ 
~ PT thought as much,’ said Emmet, 
‘and let us now rejoice that our 
cause, the noblest in which man was 
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ever engaged, has received the ac- 
quisition of a pure spirit whe feels 
indignant at our wrongs, and who 
burns to avenge them.’ 

Harmony being thus restored, the 
ineeting, after some desultory pro- 
ceedings, dispersed, and Emmet, Ma- 
lachy, and I, proceeded to Castle —, 
The arguments of my enthusiastic 
voung friend during the evening 
served to make me enamoured of his 
ideal republic, which he painted in 
all the rich colours of his vivid and 
excursive fancy. For the first time 
in my life 1 retired to rest with the 
sin of disloyalty on my soul. 

GopFREY K——N. 


SUPERSTITIONS OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY,.——NO. VI. 


0’ DONOHUE’S BAGPIPES. 

In the kingdom of Kerry, where 
the men are brave, and the women 
chaste—the cows little, and = the 
hills many—lived one Mick M*‘Con- 
nell, a dark* man, who played upon 
the bagpipes; and a most beautiful 
fine piper he was, without an equal in 
the whole country, for a thousand 
miles round. Mick, though blind, 
knew every nook and corner from 
Kenmare to Tralee; and had a great 
advantage over those who could see, 
for he could travel just as well by 
night as by day without ever making 
a false step or once missing hits road ; 
and that was a great blessing indeed, 
and only for it peor Mick would have 
been badly off; for he had neither 
wife nor child, kit, kin, or relation, 
to say as much as ‘ How do you do?’ 
or ‘Do you want any thing, Mick ?’ 

Poor Mick was a wet soul to boot, 
and was never sober when he could 
getany thing to drink, and that was 
always and all weathers; for he was 
born inthe good old times, when the 
real gentlemen lived in the country, 
that hadn’t their hearts in a trifle: 
there was nothing then but coshering 
and patterns, dancing and hunting. 
Peelers were then unknown; and a 
yauyger daren’t show his nose within 
fifty miles of the Devil’s Punch-bow] ; 
and very bad punch it was the last 
time I tasted it; and, ‘if old Nick’ can’t 
make better, he might as well stay 
Where he is, and never open a public 


house within sight of Mangerton 
mountain. 

Of all the days in the year, it was 
May-eve that Mick was in the town of 
Killarney ; and, as he met one and 
another who was right glad to see 
him, he had a shake hands here, 
drank a glass of whiskey there; a 
tumbler of punch in one place, and a 
pint of ale in another; until Mick 
became as noisy as his own pipes, 
which he always carried with him, 
and particularly on this day, because 
he was on his road to visit Mr. Her- 
bert, at Mucruss, whose house stands 
upon a spot which, of all places in 
the world, I’d like to live and die in, 
if the proprietor would only let me. 
Mick was in no hurry out of town, 
because, you see, he did’nt know the 
sun had gone to bed for the night 
among Mac Gilly Cuddy’s Reeks, and 
only thought of going about his 
business when told by Mrs. Fitz- 
rerald, the landlady of the Brien 
Soro, that she couldn’t let him have 
any more whiskey that night, that she 
must to bed, and that it was time 
for it Gone people to be in theirs. 
‘Oh! very well, avourneen,’ said Mick; 
and, putting his pipes under his arm, 
grasped his long staff, and walked 
away the best way he could; and that 
was bad enough, for the sorrow a 
well he could stand. ~ He walked and 
walked till he couldn’t tell where he 
was walking; and, at length, growing 
fatigued, he sat down upon a stone, 


* Blind. 
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screwed up his pipes, and began play- 
ing Stawk Na Varaga.* Betore the 
tune was half finished Mick cocked 
his ear, like an eve-dropper, and 
heard the sound of horsemen ap- 
proaching, and, willing to show his 
abilities, he put elbow-grace to the 
pipes, and sure enough he made them 
speak, that you might have heard 
them at Coombui, if you had been 
there at the time. 

* Cuisleanach,’ (that is Piper), says 
one of the horsemen, ‘ will you come 
with us?’ 

‘May be I-would, and may be I 
wouldn’t,’ answered Mick ; ‘but some 
how or other [ don’t happen to know 
your voice Are you a Kerryman ?” 

‘What’s that to you,’ saul the 
stranver, ‘who Tam. If you accom- 
pany me you'll not be sorry.’ 

‘That’s something,’ said the piper, 
‘for sorrow a much araguth-chise, 
poor Mick has seen this many a day, 
and faith itis now much wanted. Lowe 
three deasterst to Mrs. Vitzgerald, 
four hogs} to Widow Murphy and’— 

‘Andsnever mind,’ interrupted the 
horseman, ‘ say whether you'll come 
or not.’ 

‘Why what’s the hurry?’ asked 
Mick: ‘ ?m no midwife; but may be 
it’s a wedden you'd be taken me to.’ 

‘Something like it,’ rephed the 
stranger. 

‘Oh then, if that’s what you want 
me for, Lean’t go; for Pm engaged 
for Mr. Herbert's to-morrow—the 
pattern next day—the wake the night 
after, and’— 

* And to-night for us,’ inter- 
rupted the stranger, seizing Mick, 
and, lifting him up on the horse, 
gallopped away as if the Puck was at 
their heels, and never crack-cried till 
they came to the lake; nor didn’t stop 
there neither, but dashed into it, and 
went God knows where; for next 
morning Mick was found asleep under 
a tree in the Eskamucky Glyn by 
‘Tom M‘Gordon. ‘ Get up, you beast,’ 
said Tom, giving the piperakick ; ‘an 
isn’tit a burning shame for a Christian 
soul to be seen in your situation this 
time o’ day, on the king’s road ?? 

‘ Lord,’ cried Mick, and awaked up. 

* Drunk again last night, Mick ?? 
said Tom. 
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‘No in troth, Tom M‘Gordon,’ for 
he knew him at onee, ‘ for a drop 
didn’t cross my lips, barren a few 
mouthfuls at Mrs. Fitzgerald’s. But, 
Lord bless us all, ve seen, last night’ — 

‘ Arrah! you seen, Mick?’ 

‘Yes, Tom, I did; for I was ear- 
ried to O’Donohue’s cave: laugh 
away, but I tell God’s truth,’ 

‘Well, let us hear it.’ 

So Mick began, and told him that 
he was walking to Mucruss ; that he 
sat down on the side of the road, and 
began to play on his pipes; that 
horsemen came up and carried him 
away ; and that he didn’t know where 
they took him to. ‘They dashed 
through thick and thin,’ he continued, 
‘till at last they bid me alight. 

‘* Welcome to O’ Donohue’s palace, 
Mick M*‘Connell,”. said a strange 
voice. 

‘* Be easy now,’ said I, “ and don’t 
be goen the mursha over me—O' Do- 
nohue, indeed !’? 

‘* Unbelieving piper,”’ said he, “open 
your eyes and see;”’ and sure enough | 
got my sight, the Lord be praised for 
all things! and where should | find 
myself but standing in a great hall, 
much finer than Lord Kenmare’s, 
though that’s « very fine one too. 
“Cross o’ Christ about us,” said I, 
*‘what’s all this?” 

“The palace of the great and good 
O’Donohue,” said he. 

‘Well, by the powers,” said J, “this 
beats Bannacher, and, any how, I'll 
give him a tune :”’ so saying, I yoked 
the pipes, and commenced the ** Fox- 
hunters,’? when a hundred ladies and 
gentlemen, all in silks and satins, ran 
in to hear me; and sure enough 
every body likes to please the great, 
and why should not Mick M‘Connell? 
The ladies laughed with their pretty 
smiling faces, and pity they’d ever do 
any thing else; and the men cried 
out, ‘* Hoop! halloo!” for you know 
I can do any thing with that same 
tune. Troth, I am complete master 
of it! However, what’s hunney to 
one is pison to another, as the sayin 
is; and the ould bard, with a bear 
as long as my arm, and as white as 
my shirt, got so enraged, that, failing 
to stop his ears with his hands, he 
seized a rusty sword, and popped it 


* Correctly written Staca an Mharaga—The Market Stake. 
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into my poor bellows, and of course 
the tuné was ended; but one of the 
grandees present soon mended the 
matter, by bringing me a span new 
set of pipes, twice as good as the 
ould ones. 

‘They were all so delighted with my 
music that they would hear no other 
play; and, having placed me in a 
great grand chair, they forced me to 
eat and drink of the very best, for I 
was a little shy before such fine ladies 
and gintlemen. But troth they 
wern’t more pleased with me’ than I 
with them ; for, when they began to 
dance, it would do your heart good to 
see them handle their feet. Jigs, 
reels, and country dances didn’t come 
amiss for them, and the sun performed 
a hornpipe on Lough Lane before 
they had concluded. Just at that 
moment a trumpet sounded, and I 
was led out, where a most beautiful 
horse waited for me, and in a jiffy 
the whole train was mounted; and, 
what was most wonderful of all was, 
to see the horses walk upon the water 
without sinking. O’Donohue himself, 
on a white horse,* marched before 
his train, to sounds of music ; but, by 
the powers! I was myself the best 
musicioner among ’em ,so I was ; and 
so O’ Donohue said when we all re- 
turned to the palace. 

“* Mick M‘Connell,”’ said he, ‘ will 
you stop and live with us?” 

“Td be mighty glad, your honour,’ 
said I, *‘ only I am engaged this day 
at Mr. Herbert’s, to-morrow at the 
pattern ———’’ 

“Oh, never mind,” said he, inter- 
rupting me, “‘ about Mr. Herbert or 
patterns, but stay here, and you must 
have eaten and drinken to your heart’s 
content.” 

“* But sure, your honour,” said I, 
“ wouldn’t have me break my word ; 
and if you’d just be after letting me 
go CO aes?” 


“If you stir,” says he, “Pl strike 
you as blind as brick-bat again.” 

Oh your honour wouldn’t do that, 
any way, for the sight is a mighty 
great blessing, and sol argued the 
matter with him; but, if I said mass 
on the hobstone, it wouldn’t satisfy 
him: and so, when I said I should go, 
he gave me a polthoge in the side, and 
I never knew what became o’ me 
afterwards until you awakened me 
here.”’ 

‘ A fine dream you had of it, Mick 
agra,’ said Tom M‘Gordon, ‘ some 
drinken buckeens wanted to have 
their fun with you, and so carried 
you a piece of the way, but seeing 
you were too drunk to play, they 
pitched you here, where you lay like 
a lump of a block.’ 

‘ Ay you may think so,’ said Mick, 
‘but see the pipes which I brought 
away with me.’ 

‘They’re quare looken ones sure 
enough,’ returned Tom, ‘ but you are 
like my Kate, a great believer in 
ramashes. Troth, if 1 took my bible 
oath, she would’nt believe but that the 
child at home is one o’ the fairies. 
He’s a mighty odd child sure enough ; 
his limbs are like spindles, his hands 
like I dinna what; and, though he’s 
ten years ould, he isn’t much bigger 
than a little bonneen.’+ 

‘Very odd,’ said Mick; ‘but how 
goes on the world with you, better 
than it used, [ hope ?’ 

© Oh yea diogha-dioghadh,’ replied 
Tom, ‘ the bit of ground is too dear, 
the cess is too high; and yesterday I 
was cast in the tithe court to pay 
fifteen pounds instead of thirty shil- 
lings; so you see, Mick avourneen, 
that I am nearly heart-broken. Bat 
come, Kate has yet something for 
breakfast.’ 

As Mick lived always upan ‘ God 
send,’ he didn’t refuse, and so accom- 
panied Tom to his cabin, a poor place 


* O’Donohue, according to a tradition yet brief among the Irish peasantry, was a 
prince of great virtue and renown, who lived near Lough Lane, now the Lakes of 
Killarney. He, as a reward for his terrene acts, is permitted occasionally to visit the 
scenes of his former greatness, and is to be seen on each May morning on his white 
horse gliding over the lakes, a by the most delicious music. The particulars 


of this tradition may be found in ‘ 


rrick’s Letters,’ in ‘ Weld’s Killarney,’ &c. The 


foam caused by the waves breaking on the shore is called, by the peasantry, ‘ O’Dono- 


hue’s White Horse.’ 
t Suckin pig. 
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it was, sure enough, for even in those 
good times there was plenty of errs 
and more’s the pity, for poor Paddy 
would be happy if he could then 
as well as now. Inthe corner next 
the fire stood the old wooden cradle, 
and in it the brat, who set up a pul- 
lillue the moment he saw Mick, and 
couldn’t be pacified until he got the 
pipes to please him, but then be seem- 
ed highly delighted, and laughed with 
gladness. 

Searcely had they sat down to the 
dish of slurabout, when in walked the 
tithe-proctor, to demand the award of 
the bishop’s court; and, while poor 
‘Tom was apologizing for not having 
the money, the landlord’s bailitl en- 
tered, followed by the constable, who 
came for the grand jury cess. ¢ Any 
more of you?’ asked Tom.  ¢ Yes,’ 
answered the parish-clerk, ‘LT come 
for the church rates.’ 

‘God bless you all,’ said Tom, as 
he turned around to wipe away the 
tears that stood in his eyes. 

‘ Father, father,’ cried the brat in 
the cradle. 

‘\Whist, youcur,’ says Kate, ‘there's 
no ho with you when your father is in 
the house.’ 

‘Oh, don’t be cross, Kate aghudh,’ 
sail Tom, ‘the poor child wants 
something ;’ and sure enough it did, 
for it was nothing less than to yoke 
the pipes for him ; and so he did, and 
the brat slipped into them as if he 
had been a piper all his life. 

‘He’s a genius,’ cried Mick, on 
hearing the first screech of the pipes; 
and the brat gave a loud laugh. 

‘Try it again, my boy,’ said the 
tithe-proctor, and so he did, when he 
set them all instantly laughing; nor 
could they help it; and, when he 
changed the tune, they began, as loud 
as they could bawl, to sing Garryone 
na gloria. 

‘That'll do,’ said the little fellow 
in the cradle, who seemed highly 
delighted with the efleet produced by 


his musie. ‘ Now for the 2g polthoge,’ 
and up bounced the tithe-proctor, the 
constable, the bailiff, and clerk, and 
commenced dancing like madmen, 
with their sticks (for every man in 
Ireland carries a stick) in their hands. 

‘ Foghau-boileach,’* cried the brat, 
at the same time changing his music, 
and whap, whap, whap, went the sticks 
upon their heads. Mick erept under 
the table ; Tem jumped up on the 
dresser; and Kate sought safety in 
the ashes’ corner, while the little 
fellow kept screeching in the cradle 
even louder than his bagpipes. Once 
more he altered his tune: the com- 
batants desisted; but, instead of 
stopping to carry away poor M’Gor- 
don’s furniture, they ran from the 
house as if it had been infected, with- 
out saying as much as ‘* Good by to 
you, ‘LTom.” 

The astonished cottier turned his 
eyes up to heaven; Mick crept from 
his hiding-place; and Kate, after 
blessing herself, seized upon the brat. 
‘Il knew you weren’t good,’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘you spawn of a Shecore! 
but now Ill settle you,’ and she 
flung him into the turf fire, and a 
good one it was after boiling the 
sturabout. 

‘Bad luck to @ou, you ould hag,’ 
says he, ‘ l often suspected you for 
this, and weren’t it for the kindness 
of Lom M*Gordon, I'd have made you 
sup sorrow long since.’ So saying 
he floated like a balloon up the 
chimney, and father or mother’s son 
never saw him afterwards. 

As for the bagpipes, they were im- 
mediately purchased by the minister 
of the parish, for such an instrument 
in the hands of the Irish peasantry 
would prove dangerous to the interest 
of those who live on tithes, The 
drones, it is said, were committed to 
the flames as not quite orthodox ; but 
the bellows are yet shown to the curi- 
ous as the remains of O’Donohue’s 
bagpipes. 


* Strike altogether. 
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ABSENTEEISM.* 


WHATEVER were the demerits. of 
the Union, it produced, at least, one 
important benefit to Ireland—it com- 
pletely abolished the evil of absen- 
teeism, by leading to the consolida- 
tion of the revenues of these king- 
doms. Previously to that event, the 
Irish aristocracy ‘ derived,’ says 
Adam Smith, ‘ a great revenue, from 
the protection of a government, to 
the support of which they did not 
contribute one shilling.’ But since 
Ireland is no longer obliged to sup- 
port ber own establishments, and 
since she Jas an unobstructed access 
to the English market, her hereditary 
aristocracy may reside as long as 
they like in London, without detri- 
ment to the interests of their country, 
however injurious it may prove to 
their own. 

We have been explicit in the 
avowal of this opinion, and regret 
that it was not sooner made; for the 
mistake into which the Irish people 
have fallen, in attributing so large 
a portion of their grievances to ab- 
senteeism, has done more mischief 
to their cause than would have been 
effected by the desertion of every 
landlord in the kingdom. ‘This sub- 
ject is thus treated by Sir Charles 
Morgan, in a profound and elegantly 
written preface to the volume before 
US : 


‘So natural is it for men to complain of 
the evil which strikes the most powerfully 
on the senses,—s» convenientis it for those, 
whoare determined in the denial of justice, 
to make absenteeisin the causa causans of 
calamities which they want the humanity 
to relieve, that all classes of persons, the 
Protestant and the Catholic, the mere 
frish and the lord of the pale, the op- 
pressor and the oppressed, the Irish cor- 
porator and the Envlis’: minister, have 
joined in a common cry against absentees. 
[t is not therefore very surprising that the 
mere John Bull, wrapped in his own affairs, 
and buried in his counting-house, should 
believe what every one repeats, and should 
shut his eves against the real causes of 
that turbulence and that discontent which, 
though they have given him so inuch 
trouble and uneasiness, are yet too far 
removed from his gaze to allow of the 
formation of an independent judgment. It 
i$ not very wonderful that he should credit 


* Absentecism, by Lady Morgan, one vol. 8vo. 





the assertion so hardily made, that Catho- 
lic Emancipation is not the ove thing need- 
ful to Ireland, the essential preliminary, 
without which no practical relief can be 
atforded to the economical distresses of 
the country.’ 


And in another place he says, with 
equal elegance and truth, 

Notwithstanding the intense interest 
which is felt throughout all England con- 
cerning Ireland and Insh affairs, notwith- 
standing the frequent debates in patlia- 
ment, and more frequent pamphlets aud 
volumes published on points of [rish poli- 
tics and economy, the prevailing igno- 
rance on these subjects still operates 
powerfully in maintaining prejudices the 
most unfounded and the most fatal, and 
in retarding those measures of wisdom 
and of justice without which Ireland can 
never be happy, or the British Empire 
secure. 

‘It is this ignorance more especially 
which enables the party opposed to the 
settlement of Ireland to occupy public 
attention with minor grievances, behind 
which the danger and malice of their sys- 
tem are concealed from a nation too gene- 
rous to tolerate open and avowed oppres- 
sion. No sooner is the question of Catholic 
emancipation proposed in the senate, with 
some chance of obtaining a favourable con- 
sideration, than one or other of these con- 
venient abuses is thrust forward to dis- 
tract attention and to puzzle the will, 
The abseatees, the deficiency of employ- 
ment, the potatoe diet, the want of poor 
laws, or the want of education, are, from 
time to time, put forth as the paramount 
evil, the gushing fountain of every misfor- 
tune of Ireland; while the main subject 
of complaint, the Catholic disability, 1s 
studiously represented as affecting only a 
few briefless barristers, or ambitious land- 
lords. The advantage which is thus ob- 
tained in preoccupying the public mind, 
and in affording additional ground for a 
superstructure of sophisms, is immense,’ 

‘To these sentiments we have given 
utterance in the first number of this 
work, and rejoice to meet with even 
one economist of acknowledged in- 
formation whose opinioas coincide 
with our own. 

The prevailing errors respecting 
the cause of Irish grievances and 
discontent, arise from neglecting to 
apply the fundamental rules of im. 
mutable truth as a test to individual 
opinions, and rejecting them if they 


Colburn, London, 1825. 
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militate ayainst principles universally 
correct. Had this been done, the late 
parliamentary committees on the state 
of Ireland would not have been con- 
demned to listen, day after day, to 
the conflicting evidence of each suc- 
cessive witness, nearly all of whom 
were evidently biassed by party or 
prejudice, and ignorant, in inost in- 
stances, of the first principles of legis- 
lative justice and political economy. 
With the exception of Dr. Doyle and 
« few others, the greater number of 
those who appeared before the com- 
mittee might wea delegated the duty 
of giving evidence to a deputy, who, 
on being informed of their religion 
and party, could not fail to have sup- 
plied their places. 

The arguments which show how 
immaterial it is in what part of the 
empire manufactures are established 
equally apply to absenteeism. When 
an Irish proprietor spends his income, 
it is of little consequence where, pro- 
vided it be in his majesty’s dominions. 
The facility of modern intercourse be- 
tween towns the most remote brings 
home a market to every man’s door, 
and makes it a thing of no import- 
ance to a Munster farmer whether 
the consumer of his butter reside on 
Stephen’s Green or in St. James’s 
Square. He pays his engagements 
with the produce of his land; and the 
price he obtains for this regulates the 
amount of his rent, which always de- 
pends upon the probable state of the 
markets. 

The absentee, by spending his 
money in London, Bath, or any other 
town in Great Britain, contributes to 
the resources of England, and there- 
by enables her artisans’ to consume 
more Irish flour, butter, beef, and 
bacon. His income, though drawn 
directly from Ireland, was originally 
English, paid in exchange for the 
commodities of the sister island. It 
may be said to circulate through 
three classes of people : the English 
imanufacturer gives it to the Irish 


farmer, the farmer gives it to his ab- 
sentee landlord, and he again pays it 
tothe manufacturer. These are the 
hands into which it ultimately comes, 
no matter how many intervening 
traders it may circulate through. 

An opinion pretty generally pre- 
vails among the people of Ireland, 
that they would be much more pros- 
perous if the amount of their exports 
were spent at home instead of in a 
foreign country. But in the first 
place it must be observed, that Eng- 
land cannot, properly speaking, be 
considered a foreign country ; and, in 
the next place, that the absentees’ 
incomes, now spent in England, would 
find their way there, were even the 
two hundred and seven lords, dukes, 
and earls, which compose the cata- 
logue of Ireland’s nobility, residing 
within view of the equestrian statue 
in Stephen’s Green. By mueh the 
larger portion of their fortunes is 
usually spent in articles of luxury and 
dress ; and, as Ireland produces few 
or no fabrics of a superior deserip- 
tion, they would of course be import- 
ed from England. The money would 
thus be sent out of the kingdom, 
though in a more indirect way; and 
by consulting the Custom-house re- 
turns, previous and subsequent to 
the Union, we find that, though the 
imports have increased in amount, 
the articles of wine and foreign spirits 
have considerably decreased ;* a proof 
that only at the tables of the nobility 
were consumed those foreign and ex- 
pensive commodities, which contri- 
bute nothing to the wealth of the 
nation, or to the benefit of the people. 
A resident nobility, however, would 
serve to increase, if not to enrich, 
Dublin. A greater demand would 
undoubtedly exist for milliners, and 
fabricators of ices; but the benefit 
conferred on the nation at large 
would be highly problematical. We 
do not say that they would pro- 
duce mischief, but they would do 
little good. Shopkeepers would in- 


* The importation of foreign spirits and wines since the Union has declined as 


follows : 
Rum . , from 
Brandy 
Cieneva ; 


Portuguese wines 
French ditto 
Madeira diito 
Spanish ditto 


1,000,000 to 28,000 gallons. 
208,000 —- 8,000 
83,000 4,000 
5,700 1,200 tons. 
640 69 
95 63 
1,160 720 
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crease, but the profits of business 
would not be augmented; for it 
should never be forgotten that the 
demand never fails to produce the 
supply. Where one haberdasher 
lives in a street now, three would live 
then, and thus make it equally dif- 
ficult for the inhabitants to support 
themselves under either circumstance. 
In a literary point of view it deserves 
no consideration; for the Irish au- 
thor has now the whole of the British 

ple for his patrons—and it must 
be ackpowledged that they are much 
more generous ones than all the no- 
bility of Europe united. 

But, say the Irish economists— 
‘Those who reside in one country, 
and draw their revenues from an- 
other, can only do so advantageously, 
all other things considered equal, 
when their expenditure is less in the 
country of their adoption than it 
would be in the country of their 
birth. The reverse of this is well 
known to be the case with our ab- 
sentees. They live where their no- 
minal rank brings them into contact 
with the English nobility, whose se- 
cure and princely revenues enable 
them to lead a fashionable life, with- 
out incurring censure for their extra- 
vagancies. ‘The Irish absentees, with 
their modicum of ill-paid annuity, in 
attempting competition, soon involve 
themselves in ruin, or silently skulk 
Into some insignificant station, for- 
gotten or despised. To renovate their 
broken fortunes, they grasp at any 
expedient ; and, in the hope of pro- 
viding for their present necessities, 
are regardless of all suggestions re- 
specting the future. Their Irish 
tenantry may be refractory, or in a 
state of open rebellion: but they care 
not ; they live securely in London ; 
and, if any desperate adventurer is 
mad enough to promise a high rent, 
or, what is more desirable, will pay a 
large fine, the infuriated peasantry 
may burn or butcher him: still they 
care not ; for their exhausted finances 
have been replenished, and they are 
enabled to continue on their career 
in that great resort of fashion and 
dissipation. Absentees are necessa- 
rily inconsiderate and thoughtless ; 
they are generally in want of money, 
and endeavour to supply the defect 
in their finances by letting their lands 
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to the highest bidder, or to whoever 
can pay the largest fine. Such cone 
duct cannot fail to excite discontent, 
and contribute to our local griey- 
ances.’ 

Now the evil complained of here 
is one that works its own cure; and 
the more violent it is, the sooner it is 
remedied. But it is not true that 
discontent is the consequence of ab- 
secnteeism ; itis solely attributable to 
the anomalous situation of the coun- 
try, in consequence of the disabilities 
the people labour under, and the 
grievances growing immediately out 
of these disabilities.—The majority 
of the aristocracy of all countries are 
dissipated ; and probably such of the 
Irish absentees as are extravagant 
abroad would not be economical at 
home. Many of their estates were 
inortgaged while they remained in 
Ireland; and the same is new the 
case with several of the resident 
gentry of England, whose wants are 
not less pressing than those of the 
sister island. Nothing is more coms 
mon than to hear of the superior 
humanity of English landlords, and 
nothing more false. Such of them 
as are Irish proprietors (and their 
numbers are by no means small) do 
not differ from other men. Some of 
them are humane, and others are un- 
feeling ; while they all get the high- 
est possible rent from their tenantry. 
English landlords, like other proprie- 
tors, study their own interest, and 
know too well the value of money not 
to make the most of their property 
This is natural; and the testimony of 
human nature is to be preferred to 
a host of witnesses. England, too, 
has her middlemen, as every nation 
whose government is not despotic - 
must ; and, perhaps, after all, there 
would be no great harm if every 
acre of land in both kingdoms 
paid a rack-rent to these kind of 
upper tenants, because that circum- 
stance could not increase the price 
of land, or at least could not diminish 
the profits of the operating farmer, 
who generally - s the highest value 
for the groun he tills. Land, like 
other commodities, is a saleable ar- 
ticle ; and, in an open market, will 
have buyers and sellers, whose oppo- 
site interests are sure to decide on 
a bargain mutually advantageous. 
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Where farms are to be had in abun- 
dance, who but an ideot would give 
more to a middleman than to a 
nobleman’s steward?* The fact is, 
middlemen have done much good to 
Ireland, by counteracting an erro- 
neous and prevalent opinion respect- 
ing the letting of small farms. ‘They 
have occasioned the subdivisions of 
those lands, which fifty years ago re- 
mained literally waste, in the posses- 
sion of a brutal, ignorant, and unfeel- 
ing aristocracy,t who, wanting taste 
to require refined luxuries, spent their 
time in the grossness of such sensual 
enjoyments as an imperfect cultivation 
of their ill-gotten domains supplied. 
Whole districts were consigned to 
deer and weeds ; while the unfortunate 
peasants, like those of England at the 
present day, starved for want of food, 
though the face of the country look- 
ed lovely ; for, to a poetic eye, no- 
thing appears so unseemly as plough- 
ed fieldst and thatched cabins. For- 
tunately the apathy of this worthless 
race was, at length, awakened, in 
consequence of the temptations held 
out by the middleman, and agricul- 


* Some of the dearest land in Treland is that let by resident proprietors. 
mention fifty instances in one county alone 
are not the necessary consequence of absenteeism. 
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ture raised its head. Like every 
other pursuit, it required nothing 
but freedom from absurd restrictions 
and foolish interference to become 
the business of the nation.§ 

It is really ridiculous to hear the 
encomiums which are passed by way 
of reproach on the absentees. ‘They 
are told, in and out of parliament, 
that discontent in Ireland necessarily 
proceeds from their absence, and 
that their presence there would ba- 
nish misery, promote industry, and 
improve the morals of the people. 
Unfortunately the bulk of mankind 
are too ready to pin their faith to the 
sleeve of those placed above them, 
and thus we find these erroneous 
opinions received as_ irrefragable 
axioms by the public. 

Respecting the morality likely to 
be inculeated by an hereditary nobi- 
lity we have no very high opinion ; 
and, as we happen to know some- 
thing ef the jrurts it produces, we 
think the people of Ireland will find 
it their interest to absent themselves 
as long as possible from such school- 
ing. It is time the parasitical praises 


We could 
Middlemen, however, if mischievous, 
The large proprietors, Fitz- 


wilham, Devonshire, Downshire, Xc. admit none properly called middlemen on their 
estates ; and, perhaps, if the truth were known, there are fewer of them in Ireland 


than is generally supposed. 


t See Watkins's Survey of the South of Ireland ; Smith’s County Surveys ; O’Con- 
nor’s History of the Catholics, Dissertation on the History of Ireland, &c. &c. &e. 

¢ ‘ Wherever the surface is covered with the most abundant crops, and the finest ver- 
dure, there generally is to be found the greatest portion of indigence.’—Colquhuon on 
the Wealth, Power, Nc. of the British Mmpire. 

§ The vast improvement in husbandry must be inferred from the following compa- 
rative view of agricultural produce exported in 1802, 1806,(a) and 1821 :— 


isoy, 
Wheat (barrels) 
Oats, ditto 
Barley, ditto Soa 
Beans, ditto a 
Flour, (cwts. ) as 
Oatmeal, ditto 


Beef in barrels 58 O11 
Pork, ditto 73,495 
Butter (cwts. ) 250,620 
Hiams, ditto 1,290 


Bacon (flitches) 
Bullocks and cows 
Sheep 


S5Q,019 
O1Lo43 


(a) The corn trade, until 1806, depe 
was opened and closed by proclamation. 


1806. 
117,277 
342,720 

18,053 

Lo70 

21,707 

22,760 

68,519 

91,996 


253,771 


1821. 
649,435 
1,934,820 
164,946 
12,554 
195,252 
44,755 
2,591(6) 
105,975 
490,843 


2,404 12,420 
184,042 496,218 
21,802 38,97 1 
10,088 94,159 


nded upon the average price in England, and 


(>) This trade has of course declined in consequence of peace ; but, in 1814, the ex- 


port Was 121,510 barrels. 
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of a perpetual aristocracy—those 
remnants of an iron system—should 
cease. From their orgin they have 
fed, sloth-like, upon the fruits of 
national industry, or sat an incubus 
upon the prostrate liberties of man- 
kind. No country has ever emerged 
from barbarism and slavery until they 
were either shaken off or trampled 
on; and, though the political institu- 
tions of these kingdoms have happy 
rendered them less noxious than else- 
where, still the sphere of their influ- 
ence is far from being paradisaical. 
A prostration of independence is the 
necessary consequence of their pre- 
sence ; While their attendants, more 
corrupt than themselves, are but ill 
calculated to promote morality, or 
instruct a simple peasantry. The 
great in all countries are by prescrip- 
tion freed from all moral restraints ; 
chartered libertines, they are privi- 
ledged to sin with impunity; and too 
many of them are disqualified from 
any other achievement than that of 
seducing innocence, or, as Johnson 
suid, debauching a milkmaid. My 
lord’s footman would soon corrupt a 
secluded village, and a noble minor 
would quickly triumph over nearly 
every beauty in a parish. 

We are continually hearing of the 
joy diffused through remote districts 
in conseyuence of the residence or 
arrival of this or that nobleman. 
To be sure there are idle fellows 
enough every where, whe would burn 
tar-barrels or faggots at a rich man’s 
expense ; but the truth is, the English 
peasantry would have no objection to 
the perpetual residence of the land- 
lords in London. The people of Ire- 
land have no idea of the oppressive 
nature of the game-laws, or of the 
number of lives annually sacrificed, 
that some noble idiot may have a 
week’s sport, shooting pheasants. 
While the prisons are filled with 
poachers, and man-traps legalized by 
act of parliament, let no one tell us 
that the English aristocracy are be- 
loved by the peasantry. 

But, apart from all moral conside 
rations, we are at a loss to see in what 
manner the landlord, whether Irish or 
English, can benefit his tenantry by 
residing at his country seat. Only com- 
paratively few of them can live near 
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him; and what advantage can even 
these few derive from his presence? 
They will neither get their farm 
cheaper, nor a higher price for its 
produce. The rewards of industry 
are sufficient to stimulate them to ex- 
ertion, without the eye of their land- 
lord; and, as to example in modes 
of cultivation, the usual practice on 
extensive farms can never be imitated 
by the poor man. Regarding pro- 
tection and justice, the peasant has a 
right to expect these from the laws, 
and not from a capricious proprietor ; 
and the friends of virtue and inde- 
pendence would be sorry to see him 
rely upon the charity of any man for 
that which his own labour and in- 
dustry entitled him to. It is a sin- 
gular fact, that the only county in 
Ireland which has not* to complain 
of a single absentee has been uni- 
formly the most distressed. We 
mean Galway, in which misery pre- 
(lominated in 1822; while in Wex- 
ford, whose large proprietors are 
nearly all absentees, the people nei- 
ther solicited nor obtained any grants 
from the Crown and Anchor com- 
mittee. 

We are no enemies to gentlemen 
residing on their estates: we only 
want to prove the unimportance of it, 
as far as it concerns oe whose 
tranquillity, paradoxical as it may 
appear, depends in some measure 
upon the continuance of absenteeism. 
There are hundreds of Irish pro- 
prietors who have not, in their own 
possession, a single acre of land in 
the kingdom. Can these be induced 
to return? and, if they did, would 
they not disinherit their samy on 
the expiration of their leases ? Would 
they not be desirous of trying the 
English system of husbandry on an 
enlarged scale? The boundaries of 
their ancient parks would not be suf- 
ficient for this purpose: a thousand 
acres more must be added; fifty or 
sixty farm-houses must be levelled ; 
and three or four hundred friendless 
beings must be turned helpless on 
the world. Supposing only a hundred 
such absentees to return, we must 
calculate op the disinheritance of, at 
least, four or five thousand families. 
Thirty thousand souls, without house 
or home! what a mass of misery! 


* At least had not a few years ago. 
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If the case is at present bad enough, 
it surely would be much worse then ; 
for one-fourth of the people would 
not be employed on the adoption of 
the new system, which, according to 
a Scotchman,* requires only twenty- 
two labourers to every thousand acres. 
But these poor people, if disinherited, 
would not become day labourers ; 
they would apply for farms else- 
where, and thus augment the preva- 
lent cause of discontent. 

In the foregoing we have consi- 
dered the subject in its most en- 
larged sense, and treated it as if every 
nobleman and man of property in 
Ireland had been a permanent ab- 
sentee. This, however, is far from 
being the case ; and we are quite 
confident that there are, compara- 
tively, many more English than Irish 
land proprietors resident in London ; 
consequently, if absenteeism were an 
evil, the peasantry of one country 
suffer more than the peasantry of the 
other; for they have precisely the 
same market for the disposal of their 
farm produce, and absenteeism af- 
fects the native of Tipperary no more 
than the native of Devonshire. The 
manufacturer is similarly situated ; 
and we are at a loss to understand 
Sir Charles, who repeats the opinion 
of his lady, when he tells us there is 
no room for enterprise in Ireland. 

A variety of circumstances are in 
continual operation to keep a large 
number of the Irish gentry in Eng- 
land ; but it is satisfactory to think 
that their absence from their native 
country is no longer an evil. Let 
the legislature abolish the odious dis- 
tinctions which keep man from man, 
and remove the cause which poisons 
the social intercourse of life. Ina 
word, let them give the people their 
rights, and Ireland will possess so 
many real advantages, that she pro- 
bably will become the residence of 
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many of those who now resort to the 
Continent from motives of economy. 
At all events, Irishmen of small for- 
tanes will not then desert their coun- 
try ; and, if they do not serve to pro- 
mote industry, they will add to the 
charms of socviety—a society perha 
more pleasing in consequence of the 
absence of those who, big with their 
own ridiculous importance, think 
themselves privileged to prescribe 
the kind of persons who shall pass 
the cordon of high life, or figure in 
the circles of the beau monde. 

The contents of the volume before 
us originally appeared in the ‘ New 
Monthly Magazine,’ and are written 
in that style of energetic eloquence 
which characterizes all the produc- 
tions of the Irish De Staél. The 
work bears ample testimony to her 
ladyship’s love of country, her deep 
research and extensive reading, the 
playfulness of her fancy and digni- 
fied satire. But we cannot say that 
her views of ‘ absenteeism’ are al- 
ways correct. The preface, which 
introduces the volume, is written by 
Sir Charles Morgan; and concludes 
with the following just and candid 
observations, which must be our apo- 
logy for not having made any ex- 
tracts from her ladyship’s work : 

‘ In taking up the subject of absenteeism, 
the peculiar bent of Lady Morgan’s mind, 
and the character of her habitual pursuits, 
have inevitably given a picturesque turn 
to her ideas, and induced her to vrew the 
matter less as an economist than as & 
poet and a woman. But the great truth 
has not escaped her, that absenteeism 1s 
less a cause than an effect: and while, m 
the romance of her imagination, she has 
delineated what Ireland might be under 
the fostering protection of an enlightened 
and liberal aristocracy, she has not for- 
gotten that under existing circumstances 
it must remain for ever the blighted vic- 


tim of an oppressive and ignorant bureau- 
cratie.’ 


* We have known several of these Scotch stewarta in Ireland, and never knew one 


of them to succeed. 





Different soils require different modes of cultivation, 
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MEMOIR OF THOMAS SPRING RICE, ESQ. M.P. 


Ir must be admitted, in point of 
equity at least, that Ireland is not 
fairly represented in the Imperial 
parliament. A hundred members are 
not a just proportion for seven mil- 
lions of people,if the interests of four- 
teen millions require tive hundred and 
fifty-eight. This becomes more ap- 
parent when we consider the circum- 
stances of that country. Remote from 
the seat of government, distracted by 
factions, and discontented with the 
state of the laws; trade and agricul- 
ture only in their infancy; oppressed 
by monopolies, and burdened with a 
church, which the mmajoriay of the 
people disclaim ;—the evils which 
spring from such a combination of 
misfortunes can only be effectually 
made known by the representatives 
of the people. It is impossible for 
those who want local knowledge to 
apply proper reimedies ; and perhaps 
this accounts, in a great measure, for 
the tardiness with which Irish griev- 
ances are redressed. Imperfect, how- 
ever, as the [rish representation is, ia 
regard to numbers, it is more imper- 
fect, as far as political knowledge and 
honesty of principle are concerned, 
A vast proportion of the one hundred 
members are the mute supporters of 
every bad scheme for enriching them- 
selves, or oppressing the people ; and 
such of them as have talent enough 
to act even a subordinate part in the 
political arena of the country make 
use of their power and opportunities 
to disseminate national calumnies, 
suppress the growing appetite for 
truth, and perpetuate exclusion, by 
filling honest English minds with un- 
founded and religious prejudices. To 
this charge, however, there are some 
splendid exceptions; and none more 
conspicuous than the taiented and 
patriotic statesman whose portrait* 
embellishes our present number. 

Thomas Spring Rice, Esq. is de- 


scended from an opulent and highly 
respectable family, and was born at 
Limerick, in February, 1790. At 
eighteen years of age he was entered 
a tellow-commoner of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he soon gave 
indication of those splendid abilities 
which were one day to make him the 
ornament, not only of his native coun- 
trv, but of the British senate. In 
1810, being the second year of his re- 
sidence at college, he obtained Dr. 
Hooper’s first prize for English ora- 
tory; and, in consequence, delivered 
a prize declamation in Trinity Chapel, 
in December, |8!1. On this ocea- 
sion he evinced his sound political and 
moral principles, by selecting for his 
subject Mr Fox's celebrated maxim, 
‘What is morally wrong can never 
be politically right’ In the same 
year he led to the hymeneal altar the 
amiable and highly-accomplished 
lady, Theodosia Pery, daughter of the 
Earl of Limerick, and miece to the 
celebrated Lord Pery,f formerly 
Speaker of the Irish House of Com- 
mons, and the friend and correspon- 
dent of Burke and Grattan. 

Mr. Rice was not one of those who, 
ainidst all the pleasures of wealth, 
literature, and domestic enjoyment, 
could reinain insensible te the claims 
which his country had to his services. 
Seeing, in 1814, the abuse of the Irish 
grand jury system, he published in 
Loudon a pamphlet on the subject, 
which had the effect of leading to a 
correction of this, perhaps, greatest 
of all local grievances. Soon after 
this his countrymen began to regard 
him as one likely to do the ‘ state 
some service,’ nad accordingly, soli- 
cited him, in [818, to become a can- 
didate for the city of Limerick. This 
corporation, like all corporations ip 
me oe had long degenerated from 
its original purity; and, as Mr. Spring 
Rice aael on liberal principles, his 


* This portrait is a most correct likeness, and was drawn by Comerford, a Dublin 
artist, whose superior talents are jastly appreciated in the Irish metropolis. 
_ * © It may be justly said, that there was scarcely any great public measure adopted 
in Ireland, whilst Lord Pery engaged in business, which had not its seminal principle 
inp his comprehensive mind. The corn laws, the free trade, the independence of the 
Irish parliament, the tenantry bill, were framed with his assistance, and would no* 


have been carried without it 
Harpy’s Life of Charlemont. 
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The tillage of Ireland may be regarded as his child.’- 
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opponent was returned, after a con- 
test of twenty-one days. Mr. Rice 
petitioned, and failed only on a point 
of form. The recurrence of such a 
case was, however, prevented, by a 
subsequent act of parliament. 

At the general election in |820, Mr. 
S. Rice again stood forward as candi- 
date for his native city; but his op- 
ponent was again returned by the 
sheriff and corporation. Once more 
he petitioned; an inquiry was instl- 
tuted—the town-clerk was reprimand- 
ed—the recorder committed to New- 
gate for gross prevarication—and 
Thomas Spring Rice, Esq. declared 
sitting member. The decision of the 
committee on this case was the most 
important since the Union, as it de- 
prives city corporations of the power 
of making non-resident freemen. 

It must be quite unnecessary, as It 
would, indeed, be almost impossible, 
to particularize every occasion in 
Which the subject of our memoir has 
distinguished himself in his place in 
parliament. There has been, since 
his return, no question connected 
with his native country on which he 
has not taken aleading part; and all 
who have watched his zeal in the 
cause of her liberty and rights must 
pronounce him the most able and 
eflicient Irish member at present in 
the House of Commons. Such were 
his services in the two first sessions 
as to force his political opponents to 
an expression of thanks ; and, though 
the advocate of Catholic emancipa- 


me ee ee 


tion, the bigoted corporation of Dub- 
liu voted him the freedom of the city, 
on Friday, the 18th of October, 1822, 
While labouring for the good of Ire- 
land, Mr. Spring Rice has not been 
neglectful of his constituents ; for, in 
1823, he obtained an important bill 
to regulate the city of Limerick, and 
procure justice for its inhabitants. 
On this occasion he displaved even 
more than his wonted abilities, and 
facilitated the progress of the mea- 
sure, by printing, and putting into 
the hands of members, remarks on 
the bill. 

Mr. 8. Rice, though a very young 
man, is listened to in parliament with 
that respectful attention, which ex- 
tensive information, and splendid 
talents, are always sure to command. 
His opinion, particularly on Irish sub- 
jects, is looked up to bv both sides of 
the House as a kind of directing 
beacon whereby to stu r;and, though 
usually opposed to ministers, they 
have frequently followed his advice. 
His voice, though not loud, is _pleas- 
ing; and, as a public speaker, he 
ranks very high, though the matter 
of his speeches is never sacrificed to 
oratorical display. 

In private life, Mr. S. Rice is es- 
teemed and beloved by all who have 
the pleasure of his acquaintance; 
and, in or out of parliament, there is 
no measure, even remotely calculated 
to be advantageous to Ireland, which 
does not receive his support and con- 
currence. 





CLONTARF, 


- 


I Gazep, Clontarf, upon the waves 
That whiten on thy shore, 

And, as they dashed the Lochlin graves, 
This thought my mind came o’er: 


And there, O sea! thou rollest still 
The same, unfettered, free ; 

While they who brooked not Lochlin’s will 
To Albion bow the knee, 


But here, Clontarf, thy beach shall stand, 


To ages yet to be, 


When Erin draws th’ avenging brand, 


The base of liberty! 0. 
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Nations, like individuals, seldom 
retain the good opinion of their neigh- 
bours when. they cease to respect 
themselves. Ms, Ge have so long 
made a merit of their sufferings—so 
long endeavoured to convert the re- 
proaches of their enemies into proofs 
of bad treatment—that the country 
has been insensibly degraded alinost 
without ever having made aw attempt 
to interrupt the progress of misrepre- 
sentation. Whenever she has been 
charged with ignorance, the falsehood 
was admitted by implication; for the 
reply was, ‘ You may attribute ittothe 
government ;” and a similar answer 
was returned to almost every moral 
aud physical accusation. The conse- 
quence of this was at first universal 
pity, but in the end universal con- 
tempt: for pity and contempt are 
twin-sisters. The government, God 
knows, was bad enough, but, to cover 
it with shame and excite the indigna- 
tion of mankind, it was only necessary 
to assert the truth—to show to the 
world that tyranny is impolicy; and 

rove that profligacy and oppression 
had not been able to triumph over 
the human mind ; that, notwithstand- 
ing centuries of misrule, the people 
had continued to possess all the attri- 
butes of freemen, courage and patriot- 
ism, religion, virtue, and learning. 
Instead of this a very different course 
was pursued, and one more unpolitic 
pace’, not have been adopted; it gra- 
dually begot a contempt in the mind 
of other nations, and at length 
brought the people to believe that 
this contempt was deserved. 

The bad effects of this self-degrada- 
tion are obvious, but in nothing has it 
been more injurious than as it respect- 
ed the literary character of the coun- 
try. After our last number had gone 
to press, we read in a London literary 
journal that our publication had been 
discontinued, in consequence of Ire- 
land being unable to support a single 
literary periodical. Of this we took 
immediate notice ; but how could we 
blame our cotemporary? He only 
asserted an opinion generally enter- 
tained both in England and Ireland, 
and thought himself quite correct, 
though his publication does not reach 
one-fourth the sale which our Maga- 
zine has in Ireland alone. It is thus 
that pigmies insult giants—cowards 





brave men—and ignorant nations en- 
lightened ones. It will, we hope, 
have the effect of arousing the self- 
respect of the people of Ireland—of 
shaming them out of an unworthy 
silence, and forcing them into an 
assertion of their own merits. To 
prove that the charge so often and so 
confidently made respecting Ireland’s 
inability to support a literary work 
is founded in error, we have written 
this essay; and, though we might con- 
tent ourselves by alluding to the first 
names in English literature, asa proof 
of the intellectual character of the 
Irish people, we shall, on this occa- 
sion, take another method, and show 
that, if Ireland hitherto has had no 
literary journal, it was because no 
means had ever been taken to es- 
tablish a permanent one; and that 
in fact, no one had ever been started 
deserving of national patronage. 

We copy from ‘ Walsh’s History of 
Dublin’ the following list of all the 
periodical works which have ever ap- 
peared in that city, and have numbered 
them for the convenience of refer- 
ence :— 


1. Weekly Advice of Dublin Society 

2. Exshaw’s Gentleman’s Magazine 

3. Walker's Hibernian Magazine 

4. Daratariana 

9. Batchelor 

6, Pranceriana 

7. Cyclopedian Magazine 

8. Anthologia Hibernica 

9, Masonic 

10. New Hibernian Magazine 

11, Cox’s Irish Magazine 

12. Ireland’s Mirror 

15. Dublin Satirist 

14. Flapper 

15. Antiunion 

16, Medical Journal 

17. Kxaminer 

18. Sentimental Magazine 

19. Evangelical Magazine 

20. Gleaner 

21 Union Star 

22, Panorama 

23. Milesian Magazine 

24. Minerva Magazine 

95. The New Irish Magazine. 

Numbers 2, 3, 7, 9, 10, 12, 18, and 
22,were monthlycompilations from the 
worst species of English magazines, 
and several of them obtained a great 
deal too much patronage: for they 
continued to be published for several 


years. Numbers 5,6, !4, 20, 24, 
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were ephemeral weekly trash or po- 
litical squibs. Number 13 died, 
of course: and what became of Num- 
hers l and 19 we are unable to Say, 
except that they have long since 
ceased to exist Number 4 (Barata- 
riana) appeared in 1770. * It was,’ 
says Mr. Walsh, a ‘keen and vigor- 


ous attack on the administration of 


Lord Townsend.” Number 8 (An- 
thologia) was a monthly work, de- 
voted to antiquities; it contains some 
articles of merit, but, taken as a 
whole, it was specially dull and unin- 
teresting. Of Numbers 21, I1, !5, 
and 16, Mr. Walsh gives the follow- 
ing history : 


* Union Star. This atrocious compoai- 
tion appeared in the year 1797, It was 
published at irregular intervals, pmnted 
only on one side, and was secretly posted 
during the night in the most conspicuous 
parts of the city. It commenced with the 
motto, ‘* Perhaps some arm more lucky 
than the rest may reach his heart, and 
free the world from bondage,”’ and de- 
nounced by name and description such 
men as were inimical to the cause it advo- 
cated. A reward of seven hundred pounds 
was offered by government for the author 
and publisher, but, though well knowa, he 
was never avowed. 

‘ Antiunionist. This appeared in 1779, 
with a view to oppose the legislative union 
then in agitation. It displayed some wit, 
but it seemed to want the energy and 
spirit which alone give cfkcacy to opinions 
in great political discussions. Like the 
last efforts of the French under Napoleon, 
the Antivnonist displayed the imbecility of 
anu exhausted sub ct and worn-out pre ple. 

‘Trish Mocutzmne 


‘This was first pub- 
hahed in 1607. 


It was edited by an extra- 
ordinary man of the name of Cox,a eun- 
smith, whose father, as he says himself, 
was a bri Klayer in the county of Meath. 
The magazine was almost exclusively mat- 
ter compiled by himself. — It contained 
biographical notices of the dead, and severe 
attacks upon the living. The work was a 
series of scurniity, calumny, and vulgarity ; 
but there was withal a fund of information, 
& strong sense, and a humour and drollery 
so capuvating, thatits circulation extended 
to all parts of lreland, and continued for 
some tume the only periodical publication, 
and became even a school-book in some of 
the hedee schools. The usual number 
printed and circulated annually amounted 
to sixty thousand, or about five thousand 
monthly. The author was convicted of a 
hbel in 1811, continued his magazine while 


* In London more peri 


for the last fifty. 


xlicals have proved unsuccessful, in one year, than in Ireland 
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in Newgate, with an increased circulation, 
was convicted of a second, and finally 
agreed to transport himself to America, 
and put an end to his magazine in 1815, 
Hehas since returned, and enjoys a pen- 
sion from government. 

‘ Medical Journal was first published in 
1807. It was the first ever attempted in 
Dublin, and intended as a receptacle for 
all medical essays and communications 
which might be made on the subject ; but, 
notwithstanding the extensive hospitals of 
Dublin, the rising reputation of the schools 
of surgery and physic, and the talent sup- 
posed to exist in the respective professions, 
this work could only be supported fer 
eichteen months. Its place is now, in 
some measure, supplied Ly ‘* Hospital Re- 
ports,” two volumes of which appeared in 
the summer of 1817 ; one anonymous, and 
the other under the sanction of the College 
of Physicians.’ / 

Number 23 (Milesian Magazine) 
was the production of the notorious 
Dr. Brennan, and came out at inter- 
vals. It consisted of abuse of the 
Dublin physicians, attacks on Cox, 
and praise of turpentine as a medi- 
cine. It had an extensive sale, but 
was discontinued in consequence of a 
threatened prosecution. 

Number 17 (Examiner) appeared 
in 1816, and continued monthly for 
nine months. It was sold for two 
shillings, and contained about half as 
much matter as our Magazine ; for it 
was printed in large type. It con- 
sisted of badly-written reviews, dull 
political articles, and intolerable 
poetry Yet the proprietors, on at- 
tempting to revive it, acknowledged 
that the sale, for some months, more 
than covered the expense. Such a 
periodical in London* would never 
have sold a hundred copies. 

The last Dublin periodical was the 
‘New Irish Magazine,’ written with 
great spirit; but, singular to say, the 
press was never corrected; conse- 
quently it appeared with all the ori- 
ginal errors of the proof-sheet. 

Such is the brief history and de- 
scription of Trish periodicals : several 
of them, it appears, were mere time- 
serving publications, and the greater 
number piracies from English works. 
Cox’s Magazine had an ainple sale, 
and is alone sufficient to prove that 
Ireland is ready and able to support a 

eriodical even of dubious claims. It 
is preposterous, therefore, to say that 
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there is no encouragement for litera- 
ture in Ireland because such trash 
as the above has been discontinued. 
Their failure reflects the highest credit 
on the intellectual discernment of the 
people ; for, had they met with patron- 
age, it would evince a strange want of 
taste and understanding in their read- 
evs. It may, however, be asked, what 
has hitherto prevented the appear- 
ance of a periodical work worthy the 
literary character of the country? 
The answer 1s, simply because it had 
never been attempted until the ap- 
pearance of the ‘ Dublin and London,’ 
andin the next place it may be ob- 
served that there were three causes 
which intimidated persons from such 
an undertaking. 

In the first place, the prevalence of 
an opinion of Ireland’s inability to 
support a work completely deterred 
the booksellers from having any 
thing to do with periodicals. We believe 
there is not an instance of any one in 
the trade being a proprietor; and in- 
dividuals, even in London, have never 
been able to establish a literary jour- 
nal, when unassisted by the book- 
sellers. This alone would be sufli- 
cient to account for the want of such 
a work in Ireland. 

The next reason is, the facility of 

rocuring English periodicals at the 
Londee price, and the establishment 
of the Dublin Library and Literary In- 
stitution, in both of which all re- 
views, magazines, &c. are taken in. 
But probably the most powerful 
reason was the law, as it operated, 
until lately, on the Irish publishers. 
‘It is not unworthy of remark,’ say 
the commissioners on the public re- 
venue in 1822,* ‘that at the time of 
the Union the copyright act was ex- 
tended to Ireland, and the Irish pub- 
lisher was then deprived of the power 
of reprinting British publications for 
the supply of the home market. This 
extension of the law, however just in 
principle, has had the etlect of nearly 
destroying the trade of publication in 
Ireland; and the press at this time 
affords no supply beyond a few tracts 


* Third Report. 
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of local interest, and some echool- 
books, used exclusively in the coun. 
try. In this instance, therefore, the 
effect of the regulation has been 
wholly to the prejudice of Ireland ; 
she has been deprived of an advantage 
without receiving an equivalent, and 
has lost the privilege of separation 
without acquiring the benefits of 
union.’> 

But, while these impolitic laws were 
in operation, Trish publishers carried 
on an extensive trade in Catholic 
works, large quantities of which, under 
more than two thousand titles, are con- 
— on sale. Other publishers 
carried on a singular trade in books 
peculiar to Ireland. ‘It may be as- 
serted, with truth,’ says Mr. Walsh, 
‘that any defect in the moral state 
of the peasantry of Ireland does not 
arise either froma their ignorance of 
letters, or their want of books.— 
We have heard many intelligent and 
impartial men state it as their con- 
viction that more than a comparative 
proportion know how to read, and we 
are assured that the experiment was 
tried. A certain number was taken 
indiscriminately from among the 
privates of an English and Irish regi- 
ment of militia, and it was found that 
a greater proportion of the latter than 
the former could read out of the book 
presented to them. We have not 
been able to ascertain to what shire 
or county the regiments belonged. 
From the number of Irish catechisms 
avnually sold, it is inferred by Dr. 
Stokes that twenty thousand persons 
in Ireland are able to read their native 
tongue. The number of ‘ sixpenny’ 
or * Burton books’ annually sold, was 
formerly immense. Four booksellers 
in Dublin used to deal exclusively in 
them, and one had four presses con- 
stantly employed, and published on 
an average fifty thousand annually; be- 
sides these there were presses in Cork 
and Limerick employed on no other 
work. It was supposed that in this way 
three hundred thousand were every 
year printed and circulated. They 
were a principal commodityof hawkers 


+ There was a contervailing and draw back duty of threepence a pound ; but, as the 
expense of obtaining the latter was more than the sum gained, unless the parcel was 
large, consequently in most instances it was entirely lost. The effect of this was to 
obstruct the trade; and Mr. Archer said he would rather not get any orders for 
periodicals, &c. &c. &c. as he could not send them back, if unsold, without paying a duty 


of threepence per pound.— Ep. 
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and pediars: and in every country 
town they were exposed on tables in 
the streets for sale, and the markets 
resembled a Leipsic fair. On the 
recurrence of a fair it was a practice 
with children to ery ‘my fairing on 
you’ to whomsoever they knew. The 
person addressed usually gave some 
cheap article or small sum of money. 
To obtain in this way a sixpenny book 
fur a fairing was the great object of 
young ambition.’ 

Whatever were the moral or literary 
defects of these books, the eagerness 
of the Irish peasantry to possess them 
evinces their love of reading,* and 
shows the fault was not iv them, but 
in the booksellers. These publica- 
tions are, however, now discontinued, 
and books of better matter circulated. 
The intercourse with England is now 
open, and in the spirit of free trade 
our publishers have been the first to 
embrace the advantages it presents. 
Let Irish publishers imitate their ex- 
ample, and it only requires an effort 
to enable them to participate in the 
English market. ‘Twenty years ago 
a Scotch vook could not be sold in 
London, yet now there exists no pre- 
judice whatever, andthe same thing 
must happen respecting Ireland 
whenever a Dublin publisher has 
courage enough to venture into the 
Loudon market. The silly talk about 
Irish printers, &c. is not worth a 
thought: they can procure the same 
types, the same presses, and, if they 
wish, the same hands. Our Maga- 
zine (and we challenge comparison) 
is the work of Irish compositors : and 
what is to prevent Irishmen from 
working as well in Dublin as in 


* It having been industriously circulated through Fneland that eleven counties in 
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London, if supplied with the sam 
materials? We admit that no boo 
has yet been printed in Ireland fit for 
the English market; and we mention 
it as a reproach to the Irish printers, 
in the hope that it may have its 
proper effect. 

One word now for ourselves: we 
have demonstrated that Ireland is 
able to support a literary periodical ; 
for, though we have as yet been 
scarcely six months before the publie, 
our prospects both in England and 
Ireland are most cheering: and we 
refer to the contents of our present 
number as an evidence of our en- 
deavours to deserve a continuation of 
support. Wehave no apprehension; 
and, in Justice to the literary taste of 
the Irish people, we could not with- 
hold this statement. 

Perhaps we should not close this 
article without alluding to a cotem- 
porary, in somewhat a_ different 
walk from ourselves, though not 
less usefully employed. We allude, 
of course, to the great Captain of the 
age, and his ‘ Gazette.’ Although 
Rock is not backward in doing justice 
to his own merits—in fact, though he 
sometimes acts the part of his own 
trumpeter—we cannot but acknow- 
ledge that we have frequently derived 
amusement and instruction from his 
weekly lucubrations, and consider it 
another proof of the taste for reading 
in Ireland that this little periodical has 
obtained an unprecedented sale, of 
which, by-the-by, it is well deserving ; 
for it contains sucha happy variety and 
piquant humour, that the learned 
may peruse it with pleasure, and the 
peasant with advantage. 


Ireland were without a single bookseller, we subjoin Mr. Parvell's statement before the 
commissioners of revenue. We do this to show thar, though there are no booksellers, 
there are books, and probably some individuals in these places would find it their interest 
to devote themselves exclusively to this trade. 

‘ The gentlemen who met me this morning, were Mr. Dugdale, Mr. Keene, Mr. Mahon, 
Mr. Cumming, and Mr. Milliken. [ have before me an abstract from the map and 
post towns in lreland, prepared by those five gentlemen, who deal very largely, respect- 
ing the trade of booksellers in Ireland. I will hand it in ; it has been done in haste, but 
U believe it is accurate.—[The witness delivered in the same.]—From that paper it will 
appear, that there are eleven counties in Ireland in which there is not a single book- 
seller; there may be a certain description of booksellers, but I mean those ‘that are 
recognised by those in the trade ; J] wish, therefore, tobe correct in this account. I do 
not mean to say this contains a list of all those who sell books, because hardwaremen 
and grocers sell books. The common mode of getting books in Ireland, the kind of books 
the peasantry buy for their children, is through the means of grocers and hardwaremen ; 
they keep a shelf for what they call Burton's, and spelling-books, and almanacks, and 
books of that hind, They cannot, of course, be considered booksellers.’ 














MUDERN AMUSEMENTS. 


THE amusements to which the bulk 
of the oer in any country appear 
particularly partial may be taken in 
general as a tolerably correct standard 
for judging of the national taste—as 
a sort of test by which we may decide 
on the national character. The ob- 
servation holds geod as far as it con- 
cerns the majority of our Continental 
friends. It holds with regard to 
France, Holland, Germany, and Spain, 
and probably many other countries. 
The pastimes of each are distinguished 
by some peculiar feature that fur- 
nishes the intelligent observer with an 
easy clue to the general temper and 
disposition of the people. While we 
venture to judge of our neighbours 
upon this principle, we must observe 
that we should feel some uneasiness 
if we thought that strangers, while in 
England, were generally disposed to 
furm their opinions on a_ similar 
ground. Weare afraid the test would 
be altogether unfavourable, and the 
result any thing but creditable to the 
national character Our favourite 
ainusements are not sach as would be 
likely to convey to the mind of an en- 
lightened foreigner a very high idea 
of our taste or our civilization—they 
are not calculated to strike him as 
very engaging or very amiable fea- 
tures in the character of the peuple. 
In fact, the recreations of our prize 
ring, and the sports of our rat-killing 
amateurs, with some more of our pub- 
lic follies, have produced a most un- 
favourable impression upon the minds 
of many who have visited our shores 
with highly raised expectations.— 
These wretched exhibitions are cal- 
culated to lower us in the estimation 
of the good and the wise: they tend 
to spread through the entire com- 
munity a spirit of heartless ferocity— 
a disposition to the worst species of 
idleness—and a taste for gambling of 
the most unprincipled and unjustifi- 
able description. U nder such circum- 
stances it becomes the duty of every 
one who wishes to support the cause 
of decency, taste, and morality, to de- 
liver his sentiments freely and fear- 
lessly. We, in our capacity of jour- 
nalists, shall not hesitate for a mo- 
inent in denouncing these master- 
nuisances of our time. ‘Tastes, of 





course, will differ. Many of our 
readers may see the matter in quite 
another light—they may even feel 
hurt at the honest earnestness with 
which we have pronounced our opi- 
nion; but this consideration shall not 
restrain us: we would sooner even 
offend than fail in the performance of 
what we look upon as a duty. In 
some of the late attempts which have 
been made to check the abominations 
of the prize-ring, the constituted 
authorities of the land had very rea- 
sonably calculated upon the aid of the 
periodical press. It was natural to 
suppose that men living by the exer- 
cise uf their literary talent—that men 
who, from their hourly avocations, 
are perpetually reminded of the su- 
periority of mind to matter—it was 
natural to think that such men would 
willingly endeavour to check the pre- 
tensions of the host of vulgar, mutton- 
fisted heroes, who were drawing after 
them in their career the attention, 
and the applause that should be given 
tu exalted virtue, or to intellectual 
superiority. This, however, was an 
erroneous anticipation. ‘Two or three 
respectable journals commended the 
judges and the magistrates for the 
course they had taken ; but the greater 
number of the London and provincial 
papers took quite a contrary direction. 
—Some of the scribes connected with 
them stood forth in defence of what 
they styled the £ Fistic Art :’—they 
continued day after day to detail the 
savage encounters that occasionally 
took place—dwelling upon the cir- 
cumstances as if delighted with what 
they described—insulting public taste, 
and vitiating the language of the 
country by the introduction of what 
may be denominated the phraseo- 
logy of the mob. The only excuse 
that can be effered in favour of the 
journalist who devotes his columns to 
the cause of pugilism is the old one, 
‘that those who live to please must 
please to live.” We are quite willing 
to admit that those who exist but by 
the favour of the public are bound to 
indulge the multitude in many of 
their prejudices or partialities. We 
are ready to allow, that, when one or 
another of these barbarous contests 
becomes an object of general interest 
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—when great numbers happen to be 
concerned in the result; —we say that, 
under such circumstances, If is quite 
reasonable in a journalist to consult 
even the vitiated taste or the culpable 
weakness of his readers ; —it is natural 
enough that he, in such a case, would 

ublish the matter that appeared 
likely to conduce to the sale of his 
paper. We quarrel not with the edi- 
tors or owners of these papers for 
giving to the world the particulars of 
a prize-fight—they act but as the 
chroniclers of passing events , they 
observe and record them. We con- 
demn them not for this, but we 
blame them for the extra interest 
which they appear to take in such 
matters: we blame them because 
they seem pleased with what they 
publish: we condemn them because 
they, as directors of the national 
taste, have not endeavoured to turn 
it into a more laudable channel: we 
condemn them because, as guardians 
of the public morals, they have not 
sought to check the wanton career of 
brutal insolence, titled depravity, and 
vulgar ferocity. 

When we see the press sanction- 
ing—the people supporting—and the 
nobles of the land patronizing the 
recreations of the ‘ Ring’—we feel 
that our simple expression of disap- 
probation is a matter of little mo- 
ment. Let our opinions, however, 
stand upon record: we have not dis- 
guised them: we look upon these 
recreations, and upon the general 

tronage which they receive, as 
orming one of the worst features in 
the character of our times. The 
practice of prize-fighting is almost 
peculiar to ourselves: it may be 
called an English vice; and, for the 
sake of our country, we feel sorry for 
being obliged so to denominate it. 
The advocates of the ‘ Science,’ as it 
is called, have much to say in its 
behalf; but their arguinents have 
never struck us as very forcible, or 
very likely to produce conviction. 

We are told that the yrize-ring is 
a sort of school for the Roushopeneii 
and the support of * British bravery :’ 
we are told that it is calculated to 
form the heroes who are hereafter to 
defend our homes, our property, and 
our rights. We learn this, and much 
more to the same effect; but who is 
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to be wou by such reasvning? Our 
uncestors were never taught to Study 
pugilism as a science before they 
inarched to victory: our Trish and 
Scottish brethren are not the heroes 
or the patrons of the ‘ Fancy,’ and 
yet we believe they have not been 
useless in the day of battle :—away, 
then, with all this idle varnishing! it 
can impose upon none; the prize- 
ring is simply a more open—a more 
popular—gaming-tab'e: the feelin 

that prompts the vulgar pugilist — 
his titled patron is the thirst for 
inoney—the object of the one and of 
the other is gain. The high tone 
assumed by these despicable charac- 
ters is ludicrous enough; but the 
prevalence of their sports, and the 
splendid support which they have 
received, and continue to receive, 
furnish rather a melancholy proof 
of the little progress which we have 
as yet made towards perfect civiliza- 
tion It shows, after all, how little 
literature has been able to effect for 
the bulk of the people: we abound 
in literary works: we riot in wealth: 
we leave all the nations far behind us 
in the application of science to the 
purposes of life: yet the stranger, 
who might chance to hear the nature 
of our favourite recreations, would be 
almost justified in calling us a nation 
of plated savages—a community of 
lacquered barbarians—fair and polish- 
ed upon the surface, with ignorance 
and ferecity lurking beneath. 

We were on the point of mention- 
ing executions as another species of 
public amusement in which numbers 
of our countrymen delight: there are 
many, we believe, who look upon ex- 
hibitions like Thurtell’s or Fuuntle- 
roy’s as treats of the highest order. 
This subject, however, is not to be 
sported with; he who could be merry 
upon such a topic must have less 
feeling than the monster who is said 
to have preserved Thurtell’s skin. 
We have alluded, at the opening of 
this article,to the rat-killing amateurs ; 
and to these we would earnestly ad- 
dress ourselves. To say that rational 
beings, that men enjoying the ad- 
vantages of education, can calmly 
pay and sit down to see a given 
number of rats mangled within @ 

iven time—to hear that this has 
Sempehedl and to know that it does 
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happen, is a matter that might excite 
our pity.if it did not bring along with 
it a. feeling of disgust. To these 
amateurs we would give a brief ad. 
monition: if they have wealth, we 
would tell them to expend it ration- 
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an evil example: ifthey have common 
sense, we would call upon them to 
use it: if they have a respect for 
their own characters, we would whisper 
to them that the society of rat- 
catchers is not calculated to improve 


ally: if they have families, we would the minds or soften the manners of 
urge them to be cautious of giving gentlemen. F. 
THE NEW ASSOCIATION. 


WHEN men unanimously resolve to 
he free, no power on earth can pre- 
vent them; and it is a melancholy 
fact, that three-fourths of the world 
are in hondage, merely for want of 
the wish to be emancipated. Ireland 
has at length resolved not to continue 
silent under her wrongs, and to this 
national spirit we look with more 
confidence than to any other circum- 
stance for the ultiurate accomplish- 
ment of the people’s rights. It is an 
indicative of success—a proof that 
Ireland deserves to be free. 

On abstract principles we are 
averse to all kinds of associations ; 
they never fulfil their promises, and 
are frequently productive of indivi- 
dual and national calamities. But 
Necessitas quod cogit defendit is per- 
haps a OD political as well as poet- 
ical maxim ; and we are firmly per- 
suaded that the situation of the Irish 
Catholics, at the present moment, re- 
quires such a permanent body as the 
Association just formed in Dublin. 
On Wednesday, the 13th of July, the 
following plan of a New Association 
was adopted at an aggregate meet- 
ing. We give it insertion, as it is 
likely to become matter of history : 


REPORT. 

The Committee appointed by a general 
ballot, to consider, in pursuance of the re- 
solution of the last aggregate meeting, 
‘whether there canbe framed, without auy 
violation of the existing law, a permanent 
body, to assist in the conducting or manage- 
ment of such portion of Catholic affairs as 
it may be by law permitted to have ma- 
naged, without resorting to the too frequent 
holding of aggregate meetings, and, in par- 
cular, without in any way infringing on a 
recent statute,’ have agreed to the follow- 
ing report :— 

The Committee have anxiously en- 
deavoured to fulfil the duty imposed upun 
them. They have been deeply impressed, 
on the one hand, with the conviction, that 
the cause of the Catholics must retrograde, 
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and the calumnious imputations of their 
enemies increase in number, power, and 
effect, unless there be some permanent 
bedy, watching over Catholic interests, 
and taking care to maintain and preserve 
the station the Catholics have already at- 
tained, while it is not permitted to proceed 
further; and, on the other hand, we were, 
and are, unalterably determined pout to 
Suggest or advise any course, which could, 
with any degree of fair dealing or justice, 
be deemed any, even the slightest, infringe- 
ment on the law. We are determined to 
obey a statute which we cannot respect, 
and to set to our countrymen the example 
of a dutiful and ready submission to that 
which is law, notwithstanding our convic- 
tion of the impolicy of its enactment. 

We have, in fact, lately received from 
our Protestant fellow-countrymen such 
support as requires our utmost gratitude, 
and such advice as commands our ready 
and respectful obedience—-we allude in 
particular to the advice of the illustrious 
noblemen lately assembled in London.— 
They have recommended to the Catholics 
firmness, temperance, and union ; we place 
full and cordial confidence in them aud in 
their councils, and we are resolved to merit 
their patronage and protection by the ala- 
crity with which we ourselves submit at 
all times to the law of the land, and the 
zeal and activity which we shall eyer dis- 
play to procare a similar submission from 
all classes of our countrymen, 

With these impressions, we have come 
to the determination to recommend to the 
Catholics of Ireland to conduct their affairs, 
in fature, in strict obedience to the law, by 
managing, by means of a permanent Asso- 
ciation, such portion thereof as has no re- 
ference to obtaining relief or redress, or any 
alteration of the existing code; but to re- 
serve every thing that relates to petitionin 
for relief, or obtaining legal redress, or al- 
tering the existing code, to such seperate 
or aggregate meetings, of short duration, 
as shall be in strict conformity with the 
recent statute. 

We therefore beg leave to lay before the 
ublic the following plan of a New Catho- 
ic Association, and to express Our unani- 

mous and fixed — that it will-not 
0 
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in anywise violate or infringe upon any 
law or statute whatsoever :— 
PLAN OF THE NEW CATHOLIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

No. 1. As it is desirable that the pro- 

sed New Catholic Association should 
combine Irishmen of all religious persva- 
sions, it isexpressly declared that no per- 
sons professing any of the forins of religious 
faith, allowed or tolerated by law, shall be 
excluded therefrom ; but, on the contrary, 
Christians of all denominations are invited 
to become members thercof. 

2. No member of the New Catholic As- 
sociation shall be required to take any oath, 
or make any declaration whatsoever, 

3. To avoid the possibility of its being 
alleged, even by means of any perverse in- 
terpretation of the act of 6th George IV. 
cap. 4. that the New Catholic Association 
can come within the provisions thereof, it is 
expressly declared, that the New Catholic 
Association shall not assume, or in any 
manner, or by any means or contrivance, 
exercise the power of acting for the purpose 
or under the pretence of procuring the re- 
dress of grievances in church or state, or the 
alteration of any matters by law establish- 
ed in church or state, or for the purpose, 
or under the pretence, of carrying on, or 
assisting in, the prosecution or defence of 
causes, civil or criminal. 

4. That the New Catholic Association 
shall not be composed of different divisions, 
or of different parts, acting in any manner 
separate or distinct from each other; and 
that there shall be no separate or distinct 
secretary or delegate, or other officer, elect- 
ed or appointed by, or for any particular 
part, or authorized to act forany particular 
part; neither shall the New Catholic 
Association communicate or correspond ; 
neither shall its constitution contain any 
provision for communication or correspond- 
ence with any other society, committee, or 
body of persons ; neither shall it in any re- 
spect act in any manner inconsistently with 
the said statute of the 6th Geo. 1V. cap. 4. 

5. The New Catholic Association can 
and may be formed merely fur the purposes 
of public and private charity, and such 
other purposes as are not prohibited by the 
said statute of the 6th of Geo. TV. cap. 4. 

6. The first purpose of the New Catholic 
Association is, and shall be, that of pro- 
moting public peace and tranquillity, as 
well as private harmony and concerd, 
amongst all classes of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects throughout Ireland. 

7. The second purpose of the New Ca- 
tholic Association is, and shall be, the en- 
couragement and extension of a liberal, en- 
lightened, and religious system of educa- 
tion, founded on the basis of Christain 
charity, and perfect fair dealing. 
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8. The third purpose of the New Cathy. 
tic Association is, and shall be, that of as. 
certaining the number of the population of 
[reland, and the relative proportions which 
the professors of the varasous Cliristian per- 
suasions bear the one tothe other; and in par- 
ticular to ascertain the numberof children of 
each persuasion, in a course of education, 

9. The fourth purpose of the New Ca- 
tholic Association is, and shall be, te de. 
vise the means of erecting suitable Catholic 
churches fur the celebration of divine wor- 
ship, and to procure and establish Catholic 
burial-grounds, wherein the Catholic dead 
may be interred without being liable to any 
species of contumely or insult. 

10. The fifth purpose of the New Ca- 
tholic Association is, and shall he, to pro- 
mote all improvements in science, and in 
Irish agriculture, to encourage the con- 
sumption of Irish manufactures, and the 
extension of Irish commerce. 

11. The sixth purpose of the New Catho- 
lic Association is, and shall be, to encou- 
rage, as much as possible, a liberal and en- 
lightened press, to circulate works calcu- 
lated to promote just principles, and mutual 
toleration and kindness; and to vindicate 
the principles of the Catholics agaist the 
unjust and slanderous attacks daily made 
upon them. 

12. The seventh purpose of the New 
Catholic Association will be, to prepare a 
detailed statement of the various charges 
made against the Catholics, in the petitiuns 
presented to Parliament during the recent 
sessions, and to publish authentic refuta- 
tions of such charges in the places where 
they respectively originated. i 

13. That every person who shall thik 
fit, on or before a day to be named, to pay 
the sum of one pound on his adinission, 
shall be a member of the New Catholic 
Association; and after that day, each per- 
soh paying one pound, and procurimg one 
member to propose, and another to second 
him, shall also be a member. 

The Committee having thus stated, affir- 
matively and negatively, the limits within 
which the New Catholic Association can 
and ought to act, deem it their duty to call 
the attention of the Catholics in general to 
those provisions of the statute of the 6th 
Geo. IV. cap. 4. which must restrain the 
sphere of the New Catholic Association, 
and render it necessary for the Catholics 
in general to seek for redress and relict 
through the medium of other meetings, and 
by the intervention of other instruments. 

That most unconstitutional statute pro- 
hibits these two things :— 

1. The sacred right of petitioning for the 
redress of real and substantial grievances, 
in the only mode likely to be saccessful— 
namely, by the intervention of a Committee 
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or Association of sufficient duration to be 
able to make useful, and, in fact, neces- 
sary arrangements. 

—@. The right of such Comaiittee or Asso- 
ciation giving any pecuniary assistance to 
the poor and oppressed, in order to enable 
them to punish, by the due course of law, 
their oppressors, it being obvious that, with- 
out money, there can be little prospect of 
being able to take the measures necessary 
to obtain redress from any legal tribunal. 

Now, as the New Catholic Association 
cannot interfere in any way to procure re- 
dress from parliament, or the courts of law, 
and as the Catholics certainly suffer the 
cruelest oppressions, and the most unjust 
exclusions from the undoubted rights of 
British subjects, it is incumbent on them 
to adopt other means, altogether uncon- 
nected with the New Association, of pre- 
paring and presenting petitions to parlia- 
ment; and also for preventing and punish- 
ing acts of individual oppression, and of 
party violence. 

Vhe petitions to Parliament must, of 
course, be altogether unconnected with the 
New Catholic Association, and must ori- 
ginate with, and be conducted by, general 
or aggregate meetings; which, as the law 
now stands, may be continued by adjourn- 
ment for fourteen days, and no longer. 

It is obvious that it would be impossible 
to arrange all the petitions necessary to be 
presented to Parliament during the ensuing 
sessions, in the space of fourteen days. 

Itis deemed advisable to have a petition 
presented from every parish in Ireland. 

The country should be theretore taken 
separately by counties. There can, in 
point of law, be fourteen days given to each 
county separately and distinctly ; but the 
business of petitioning for such county 
must be conducted by general or aggregate 
meetings, unconnected with the New Ca- 
tholic Association; and such general or 
aggregate meetings can continue to sit for 
the petitions of each county during four- 
teen days, according to the provisions of 
the statute. 

Thus the New Catholic Association will 
have to attend to details in Catholic af- 
fairs, consistent with the duration of our 
present grievances, and with an acquies- 
cence in our present sufferings. 

The separate or aggregate meetings must 
and will seek forthe redress of grievances, 
and the alteration of those matters in 
Charch and State, by which we are op- 
pressed. 

The Committee further very earnestly 
recommend to the Irish people, to make 
the repeal of the said statute of the 6th Geo. 
(IV. cap. 4. the first object of a petition to 
the legislature ; and that such petition do 
state tothe legislature the unconstitutional 
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and oppressive nature of that statute, and 
expose to Parliament the falsehood of the 
pretexts on which it was enacted. 

The Committee further beg leave to sug- 
gest, that in the management of the futare 
petitions of the Catholics of Ireland, care 
be taken to have our claims for relief 
brought before Parliament, and kept free 
from any extraneous matter, or any details 
on subjects of any other description, we 
being convinced, that the simple and sin- 
gle object of obtainiag unconditional and 
unqualified relief from our disabilities, 
should be solely attended to as well by the 
Catholics themselves, as by their friends in 
Parliament. 

The Committee have further agreed to 
the fullowing resolution :— 

Resolved,—That the Committee of 
twenty-one gladly, avail themselves of the 
present opportunity to return to Daniel 
O’Connell their marked thanks for the 
undiminished zeal and talent with which 
he has prepared the plan of a Report, for 
the formation of a new association, 

Grenville Ffrench, chairman ; Gorman- 
ston, Killeen, E. Preston, John Burke, 
O’Connor Don, Nicholas Mahon, C., 
M‘Loghlin, James John Bagot, Daniel 
O’Connell, Nicholas P. O'Gorman, Wm, 
Murphy, Michael O’Brien, Richard Sheil, 
Philip Fogarty, Michael Bellew, Stephen 
Coppinger, George Bryan, Hugh O'Con- 
nor.—July 11, 1825. 


It will be seen from the above that 
much extraneous matter is intro- 
duced; and perhaps it had been bet- 
ter if their sphere of action had been 
more limited. All bodies are weak- 
ened by expansion, and the more 
business the Association prescribe 
for themselves, the more imperfectly 
every portion of it will be done. 
Some of their objects, however, are 
quite unattainable; and, in a poli- 
tical point of view, absurd. Com- 
merce, we are sure, will neither be 
retarded nor facilitated by any inter- 
ference of the Association ; and if, by 
‘encouraging the consumption of 
Irish manufactures,’ they mean, the 
domestic manufactures of the pea- 
santry, we agree with them, though 
we cannot see in what way they are 
likely to effect it; but if they mean, 
as Mr. O’Connell hinted, to wear no 
cloth but that of the Irish loom, they 
will evince a strange want of pru- 
dence, and an ignorance of political 
economy not to be expected from 
persons of their information. 

The first article in ovr Magazine 
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had been written before the proceed- 
ings of the Catholics had reached us, 
or probably we might have entered 
inore at large into the subject; but 
enough, we are persuaded, has been 
‘ said to convince every thinking man 
that Ireland reaps as much advantage 
from a loom effectively employed at 
Manchesteras at Kilkenny ; and, ifany 
laws existed which did not make that 
the case, the sooner they were abo- 
lished the better. The time has 

assed when it was needful to put 

wift’s advice into practice—that of 
‘burning every thing that came from 
England but coals’—for, if England 
retaliated, Ireland would be in a bad 
way indeed. 

It appears to have been forgotten, 
by those who talked about encou- 
raging Irish manufactures, that, for 
the few yards of broad cloth Ireland 
takes annually from Great Britain, 
England pays full thirty per cent. 
more for the produce of Ireland* 
than she could import them for from 
other countries. The interests of 
these kingdoms are now the same— 
the benefit of one is the benefit of 
the other—and we hold the Irishman 
who would pay one shilling a yard 
more for cloth, because it was not 
manufactured at Leeds, a fanatic of 
the very worst species. 

From the commencement of our 

ublication we have endeavoured to 
impress upon our [rish readers one 
important truth—that the monster 
which oppresses them has many 
fangs, but only one head—that the 
penal laws are the Alpha and Omega 
of Irish grievances—and that, by 
complaining of imaginary wrongs, 
they only divert public attention 
from the vital cause of their suffer- 
ings. Ireland is, indeed, a most un- 
happy country—perhaps the most 
unhappy in the world—but, remove 
the disabilities which affect her people, 
and show us, in Europe, a lovelier 
spot, or one apibseeba of so many 
real advantages. Let the Associa- 
tion, therefore, concentrate all their 
enerey on one point—let them cease 
to talk idly about manufactures and 
absentees—and hold up to the gaze 
of the world the chains which gall 
them. It is their fetters which pain 
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them—it is their disqualifications 
which make tyrants of their enemies. 
Remove these, and Orangemen will 
cease to insult, and Catholics cease 
to complain ; preety will be re- 
stored, and Ireland will be happy. 

The other objects of the Associa- 
tion perfectly coincide with the ad- 
vice we ventured to give two months 
ago; and, though probably it is not 
in the power of any such constituted 
body to effect any of these in the 
way proposed, yet they must do all 
the good that can reasonably be ex- 
pected from them under all the cir- 
cumstances. They will keep their 
question before the public, and force 
that inert mass of prejudice which 
still exists in England into thought. 
They will compel the intolerant and 
the bigoted to examine the merits of 
their claims; and as John Bull, with 
all his faults, is rational, time and 
argument will convince him of their 
justice. It is to England the Catho- 
lics must look for emancipation ; and 
only convince the British public that 
the real cause of Irish grievances is 
the penal laws, and they will soon 
strangle the faction which prevents 
their repeal. To this end we have 
laboured, and shall continue to la- 
bour. 

It has been objected to the New 
Association, that they admit persons 
of all religions. This, in our opi- 
nion, constitutes one of their merits, 
and proves that they are not so much 
a religious as a national body; and 
we can see nothing inconsistent ina 
Protestant sitting down to vindicate 
Catholic principles. These objec- 
tions have acquired some weight, in 
consequence of being urged by a man 
who was the fulsome eulogist of all 
the proceedings of the late Associa- 
tion: we mean Cobbett. Of this 
man’s talents, as a political writer, 
there is but one opinion; and of his 
gross inconsistency and mean hypo- 
crisy there is, in England at least, 
but one opinion also. The Catho- 
lics, contrary to their own notions, 
have profited hothing by the advo- 
cacy of this man; for he has long 
since ceased to possess any influence 
over the minds of thinking English- 
men. They regard him as a politi- 


_* In Treland five millions depend upon agriculture for support, and not more than 
six thousand are employed in the manufacture of cloth. 
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cal weathercock—inconstant as the 
breeze that blows; and, whet he 
lately undertook the cause of Ireland, 
they knew it was not from the love 
he bore the Catholics, but from a 
desire to profit, by procuring a sale 
for his works among a people who 
were unacquainted with the histor 
of his life. We hate no person 

enmity towards Cobbett; but, in 
justice to an abused people, we 
thought it right to state this much, 
in the hope that members of the New 
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Asscciation will refrain from disgust- 
ing the English mind by praising a 
man who can do no to their 
cause; and who is at best only an 
advocate for them, because all other 

arties have discarded him. With 

is attack on Mr. O’Connell we have 
nothing to do—we leave that gentle- 
man to defend himself—for we pre- 
tend not to be of any man’s party; 
but are the advocates of the rights of 
Irishmen, on the broad principle of 
political justice. 





ARCHBISHOP MAGEE—BLANCO WHITE’S EVIDENCE AGAINST THE CATHOLICS 
—LORD SACKVILLE THE AUTHOR OF JUNIUS—PEPY’S MEMOIRS—STEVEN- 
SON’S TWENTY YEARS IN SOUTH AMERICA—LINGARD’S HISTORY OF ENQ@Q- 
LAND—IRISH NOVELS—SIR WALTER SCOTT— MINERAL WATERS. 


Rory O'Rourke, Esq. to the Editor. : 


Dublin, July 1825. 

Here I am, my dear Editor, as 
Taylor and Hessey’s Magazine * 
would say, in the metropolis of all 
Ireland, a description of which I 
need not send you, as you know it 
ourself even better than I do. Yes- 
erday morning I received ome letter, 
reproaching me for not having fur- 
nished the promised article last 
month, and requesting one for your 
August number. ‘ Curse the fellow,’ 
said 1; * does he think I am made for 
nothing but to write?’ But then, recol- 
lecting how attractive any thing of 
mine must be, I did seriously deter- 
mine to send you a page or two. 

Daniel O<Connell—a good subject, 
but too hackneyed. Richard Sheil— 
not time to do him justice. Catholic 
atfairs—that is the province of the 
Editor himself. None of these pleas- 
ed me ; and, after finishing the cup of 
tea, rubbing my forehead, and pacing 
up and down the room, I sat down 
to comment on the reception given 
to Kean and Miss Foote by a Dublin 
audience. Pshaw! said J, flinging 
down the pen, who would condemn 
England, because Lord Deerhurst 
and that natural Hayne patronise 
bull-baiting and Catinon? and surely 
these are as good a representation of 
John Bull’s taste as a playhouse 


* By-the-by, what has happened to the ‘ London’ Alas ! your M 


mob is of Paddy’s morality. After 
all, perhaps coquettes and would-be- 
religious people are the most fasti- 
djous. 

Despairing now of being able to 
send you any thing, I sallied into the 
street, when, luckily, whom should I 
meet but Archbishop Magee. The 
presence of the pompous prelate re- 
minded me of his evidence before the 
Parliamentary Committee; and now, 
thinking that I had hit upon a good 
subject, I hurried to the Dublin 
Library. As usual, O‘Connell had 
his knot of admirers around him; 
and, amongst others, the celebrated 
Barney Coyle; but, as it was yet 
early, the group soon dispersed, each 
person in pursuit of his own imme- 
diate business. Silence being thus 
restored, I turned over the papers on 
the state of Ireland, and commenced 
= seriously to read Dr. Magee’s 
evidence. When I had got to the 
middle of the page I was obliged to 
recommence, for I could not possi- 
bly understand it. ony and again 
this occurred; and, after making a 
trial in almost every page, I threw 
the Report down in despair, for un- 
derstand it I could not. I wish to 
God the British Parliament would 
act like Ollam Fodhla in the Great 
Fes, or Irish House of Commons, and 


ine has given it 


a death blow, for die it will, like other consumptive things, at the fall of the leaf, since 
it has got into poor Hunt’s hands. I suppose we shall have now a few dissertations on 
the natural beauties of Hampstead ; and, bad as they must be, yet they will, perhaps, be 
more readable than the sad stuff it recently contained. 
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employ acertain number of Fileas, 
to turn their proceedings into verse. 
We should then, at least, have rhyme 
where there is no reason. Archbishop 
Magee’s evidence stands in great 
res of such a process ; for, at present, 
it is quite as unreadable as his stupid 
volumes on the Atonement. I can, 
therefore, say nothing about his opi- 
nions on the ‘ Thirty-nine Articles,’ 
‘ Maynooth College,’ or ‘ Arianism.’ 
Mr. Phelan’s evidence is not worth a 
thought. 

Quitting the Reading-Room I went 
to the Library, and took up Blanco 
White’s evidence against the Catho- 
lics. This gentleman writes for the 
‘New Monthly Magazine,’ and is 
the author of ‘ Doblado’s Letters from 
Spain.’ He is the son of an expa- 
triated Irishman, and was himself 
educated for the Catholic Church. 
Growing up, however, one of those 
‘weeds,’ which, as Swift says, ‘ the 
Pope throws over the wall when he’s 
cleaning his garden,’ he came to 
England, where the Established 
Church ever expands her arms to 
receive the discarded ecclesiastics of 
Rome. Mr. Blanco White is un- 
doubtedly a clever man, and knows 
very well what way the cat jumps. 
He can see as far as another into a 
mill-stone, and of course is an enemy, 
under present circumstances, to the 
emancipation of the Irish Catholics. 
Perhaps he may be sincere: I doubt 


it, because I never knew one of these 
apostates who was not a Catholic in 
his heart, notwithstanding all exterior 
appearances. His book is not worth 
a refutation: it is only an echo of 
Croly’s pamphlet, already dissected 
by your humble servant. 

Several new works lay scattered 
around me. Coventry proves to a 
demonstration, that Lord George 
Sackville was the author of ¢ Junius’s 
Letters ;’ and ‘ Pepy’s Memoirs’ is a 
good gossipping picture of the age in 
which the author lived. It le: Bowe 
ever, more useful than entertaining, 
for a great portion of the book is 
very dry reading. 

‘ Stevenson’s Twenty Years’ Resi- 
dence in South America,’ is really a va- 
luable work. The author is candid, im- 
partial, and full of information. He 
gives us an accurate description of 
men, manners, and things in Peru 
and Chili; and is quite free from 
those vulgar prejudices which blind 
~ 9 travellers to the moral worth 
and happiness of other countries. 
Alas ! lover as I am of liberty, I fear 
the inhabitants of these divisions of 
South America will benefit nothing 
by revolutions. ‘Let well ebeagh 
alone’ is a good maxim, and surely 
these people were happy enough. 
The principal actors in the late revo- 
lutions, with the exception of O’Hig- 
gins,* and one or two others, were 
great scoundrels. Mr. Stevenson 


* ¢PDon Bernardo O'Higgins, the supreme director of Chile, possesses a considerable 


share of real courage; is resolute in executing a determination, but tardy in forming it: 
diffident of his own abilities, he is willing to take advice from any one, but always 
inclined to consider the jast as the best. Thus, without forming bis plans on the 
judicious analysis of the counsels otiered, by eschewing the good, and rejecting the 
evil, he has often been led into difficulties in his political administration, These 
waverings were highly injurious to the furtherance of Chilean prosperity, which was, 
no doubt, the idol of his soul; and this same want of determination often produced 
evils of no less moment in the military department., His love of his country was doubt- 
less sincere, and perhaps his earnest desire to be always right, sometimes led him into 
errors ; but in this case it is more just to judge of the motive, or the cause, than of the 
action, or the effect. The establishment ot the senada cousulta was, in itself, a virtuous 
measure ; but the expectation of finding five individuals who should see the good of 
the country, and the advancement of its true interests, through the same medium as 
himself, was one of the virtuous mistakes of O'Higgins, which placed him under the 
controul of his own creatures; and often retarded the execution of plans of vital im- 
portance to the state, and rendered their execution abortive or nugatory. 

‘ The private character of O'Higgins was truly amiable. He was kind und conde- 
scending ; apparently more at bome at his evening tertulias, than when under the 
canopy of the Sapreme Directorship. In the whole of his conduct it might be truly 
said, that 

. “ F’nhis vices leaned to virtue’s side.”’ 
* Being the son of an Trishman, Don Ambrose Higgins, who died in the high situation 
of Viceroy of Peru, he was passionately fond of the countrymen of his father, and | 
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gives us a complete history of Lord 
Cochraine’s proceedings im South 
America. 

Lingard’s ‘ History of England’ is 
a work deserving an encomium from 
your own pen. Another volume has 
been lately published, and furnishes 
additional proofs of the author’s 
powers, AA Catholic priest, after all, 
is the only man who has written a 
valuable history of England; for 
even the critic in the ‘* Edinburgh 
Review’ is compelled to acknowledge 
Dr. Lingard’s superiority over Hume. 
The exceptions taken by the reviewer 
amount to nothing, and it was sin- 
gularly unjust of the scribe to charge 
the doctor with having made partial 
quotations in the instances men- 
tioned. 

Three Irish novels have been lately 
published, but none of them calcu- 
lated to do honor either to the coun- 
try or their authors. ‘ Thomas 
Fitzgerald, Lord of Offaly,’ is not a 
bad one for the Minerva press, but 
the * Adventurers, or Scenes in Ire- 
land in the Reign of Elizabeth,’ is sad 
stuff indeed. ‘ The Eve of All-hallows’ 
is by my friend Harstonge, of Moles- 
worth Street, an honest fellow, but 
one who, I fear, will never acquire 
much fame by writing novels. He 
brings his heroine into the world at 
the time James II. mounted the 
throne, and in a page or two after 
tells us she was near a score years 
old when that monarch landed in 
Jreland! Mr. Harstonge being a 
member of the Royal Irish Academy 
is, I suppose, privileged to make 
such a bounce as this, without being 
called to account for it, particularly 
as the work is dedicated, by permus- 
sion, to Sir Walter Scott. dai 

Harstonge, you must know, 1s Sir 
Walter’s friend, and is now employed 
in showing the ‘Great Unknown’ the 
lions of Dublin. As I was preparing 
to quit the library, he entered—recog- 
nized me at once, and, after a cordial 
shake of the hand, invited me to din- 
ner. ‘ You will meet,’ said he, signi- 
ficantly, ‘ somebody there?’ I did, 
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indeed, meet no less a personage than 
Sir Walter Scott, and his son-in-law, 
Lockhart, Mrs. Lockhart, and Miss 
Scott, and some other ladies. Sir 
Walter is just the same as when you 
and I saw him in London. His face 
is real Scotch, and indicates but little 
of the mind within. He is very lame, 
and dresses plainly. Lockhart has 
rather an intellectual countenance, 
and looks as if he could write some of 
the worst articles in Blackwood; a 
work, by-the-by, which some people 
think he edits. 

During dinner the conversation had 
nothing very particular in it. Har- 
stonge had it nearly all to himself, 
and he talked incessantly of Irish an- 
tiguities, and of the Irish academy. 
When the cloth was removed, the 
ladies retired to the next room, and 
left us to our wine. 

‘I'd prefer a drop of the native,’ 
said Sir Walter, mimicking the Irish 
brogue, ‘ for,’ he continued, in a 
strong Scotch accent, ‘ Irish whiskey 
is precisely like IJrishmen—pure, 
brilliant, and sparkling, when un- 
adulterated, but the worst liquor 
in the world when spoiled by admix- 
tures.’ 

We all laughed at this comparison. 

*‘ Ay, ay,’ Sir Walter, ‘ returned our 
host, ‘ though Edinburgh may be 
called the modern Athens, we have 
some pure spirits still in Dublin. Our 
Curran’s and Grattan’s are not yet all 
dead. We can boast a Morgan, a 
Sheil, and others ; while Dublin has 
given birth to the modern Anacreon 
—Thomas Moore.’ 

‘And let us drink his health in a 
bumper,’ said Sir Walter. 

This proposition was instantly com- 
plied with. 

‘ Not long since,’ said Sir Walter, 
in a feeling tone, ‘ you might have 
numbered poor Maturin among your 
resident literati; but he is gone to 
that bourne from whence no traveller 
returns. The mention of his name, 
however, reminds me of a particular 
friend of his, Mr. Furlong. He lives 
in Dublin, I believe ?’ 


believe an Irishman was never deceived in his expectations of support and protection 
in O'Higgins. In short, the character which a Chilean gave to me, conveys @ very 


accurate summary of his general outline, 


‘‘ There is too mach wax, and too little steel 


in his Composition; however, there are few better, and many worse men than Don 


Bernardo.” 
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‘ Hedoes, Sir Walter,’ replied Har- 


stonge. 

«Phen I must see him,’ said Sir 
Walter, ‘ before I leave it. 1 admire 
some specimens of his poetry. sent 
me by aturin, and, as a ‘‘ brother 
poet,” I shall pay him a visit.’ 

‘ He writes for the “ Dublin and 
London,” said Lockhart. 

‘It is so reported,’ returned the 
host, ‘ at least some of the poetry is 
his; and, though I dislike the politi- 
cal turn of Furlong’: muse, I cannot 
but admire his talents. ‘‘ The Love 
of Life,” beginning, ‘‘Oh! life thou 
art as the broken dreams,” is parti- 
cularly beautiful.’ 

Sir Walter requested to see this 

oem, and, after perusing it, declared 
1is admiration of it. ‘ Byron,’ said 
he, ‘ was right ; the Irish mind is pe- 
culiarly poetical. The common con- 
versation of your peasantry abounds 
with imagery and oon peg 

‘ It has often surprised me, Sir Wal- 
ter,’ said J, ‘ that the ‘‘ Great Un- 
known” has never introduced an Irish 
character into any of his novels. You 
did not forget us in “* Rokeby.” 

‘Oh!’ he replied, with a good hu- 
moured smile, ‘ perhaps the novelist 
you speak of is not an Irishman.’ 

‘Even so,’ I returned, ‘ he might 
have sketched Irish character. She- 
ridan left this country at a very early 
age ; yet he introduced an Irishman 
on the stage.’ 

‘ Yes,’ rejoined Sir Walter, ‘ but 
Sir Lucius O’ Trigger is the mere out- 
line of an Irishman. The author of 
‘* Waverley” never leaves any of his 
characters in so unfinished a state. 
But, perbaps, the ‘‘ Great Unknown” 
will not forget you.’ 

‘It is to be hoped not,’ said Har- 
stonge, ‘an Irish Waverley would do 
infinite good. It would attract atten- 
tion to the state of the country, and 
bring Englishmen acquainted with 
our condition.’ 

* I should think that is scarcely 
wanted now,’ said Sir Walter. ‘ Par- 
liamentary discussions have made 
Irish grievances pretty well known, 
and it must be the fault of yourselves, 
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if you don’t make Irish literature po- 
pular also. Imitate the example of 
Scotland. A strong pull, a long pull, 
and a pull altogether, will soon bring 
you up the hill.” Saying this, he 
suited the action to the word, and 
joined in the laugh he excited, 

‘ Dublin,’ said Lockhart, ‘is a much 
larger city than Edinburgh, and yet 
the Scotch capital supports two ma- 
gazines, a quarterly review, and other 
periodicals, while all Ireland has but 
a single magazine.’ 

Harstonge explained the reason ; 
and I insisted that‘ Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine’ was indebted to England and 
Ireland, for nine-tenths both of its 
readers and writers. SirWalter smiled, 
and changed the conversation by ob- 
serving, ‘ Nothing in our day is more 
remarkable than the improvement in 
periodicals. You shall now find ina 
monthly magazine articles, as well 
and as profoundly written, as in any 
of the quarterly reviews.’ 

At this moment Sir Walter’s son, 
who had been prevented from coming 
to dinner, entered, and the con- 
versation took a very uninteresting 
turn: 

The above will, no doubt, remind 
you of the anecdote of Locke and the 
three noble wits. Great men talk 
somewhat like ordinary individuals ; 
and if you find nothing remarkable in 
the foregoing conversation, the fault 
is not mine. I have reported it accu- 
rately. 

To-morrow I set out for Kilkenny, 
where you will direct to me. I stop 
some time at Ballyspellan, where | in- 
tend to drink the waters. By-the-by, 
have you seen Dr. Ryan’s pamphlet, 
on the ‘ Mineral Waters of Ireland.’ 
It is well written. The doctor seems 
to be a very clever fellow, and his 
treatise is well worth the perusal of 
those who labour under complaints, 
that drive them to Harrowgate and 
Cheltenham. The pamphlet is print- 
ed in Kilkenny, by Reynolds, and does 
infinite credit to the Irish press. 

Yours, 


Rory O’RovurKE. 








